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Comment 


In planning this month's opERA we have been less serious than is 
our wont. A light-hearted article on the high mortality rate in opera, 
another on operatic and musical stamp collecting, and the first part of 
our Christmas Quiz may not be to the taste of all our readers, but we 
trust that it will at least show some of our public that we are not always 
unsmiling. Indeed the thought has occurred to us, that not only is OPERA 
sometimes a little too serious, but so also is the whole ritual of opera- 
going and opera-giving. A few weeks ago the Royal Festival Hall in 
London was sold out in record time (quicker than for Liberace) when 
the Gerard Hoffnung Music Festival was announced—and according to 
most reports the event itself was something of a riot. Now while not 
suggesting that our opera houses make a regular habit of emulating Mr 
Hoffnung, the idea of a ‘Crazy Night’ at Covent Garden certainly con- 
jures up great possibilities—and were such an event to take place, there 
would probably be an even larger black market in tickets than there was 
for the Bolshoi Company’s visit! 

One of our colleagues could most certainly produce a suitable sequel 
to the Ring. Then we have always wondered what happened to Donna 
Anna and Don Ottavio—and did Elvira really go into that retreat? How 
did the marriage of Lieutenant B. F. Pinkerton and Kate turn out after 
he had bid ‘Farewell to the home he loved so well’? And surely some 
composer can produce a wonderful love duet for Bartolo and 
Marcellina? 

It should not be difficult to ensure the co-operation of our singers, 
for artists are all too prone to indulge in a little light-hearted relief ; and 
the stories of the tricks they get up to behind the scenes are legion. 
Tenors and basses have great senses of humour, and sopranos are 
excellent mimics. 

But if all this is an impossible dream, we could at least enliven our 
printed programmes by adapting some of those synopses we have acquired 
during our visits abroad. They out-Charley Charley! 

The programme of Tosca at the Rome Opera tells us for example 
that ‘At night, Tosca climbs on the ramparts of the Castle S. Angelo’, 
delicious thought ; and then “Tosca evades the bailiffs who want to arrest 
her (was that her crime then?) and jumps to her death uttering a supreme 
cry: “Before God we shall meet Scarpia!*.” 

The same theatre also produced this classic, in its synopsis of Manon 
Lescaut: ‘Manon and Des Grieux are coming slowly forward from the 
back. Des Grieux tries to comfort her . . . and then, cursing, begins 
running here and there in search of an asylum, but he sees nothing’. 

The Barber of Seville assumes quite a new character when we read 
that ‘Figaro is a popular man of all trades, ever ready to lend his assist- 
ance with the razor or otherwise; hence welcome in all houses and at 
all functions’. 

On which pleasant thought, dear readers. we all wish you a very 
Happy Christmas. H.D.R. 
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Stamp Collecting—Musical and Otherwise 
by Joan Cross and the Editor 


The Editor, whom we know is really ‘young at heart’ now collects 
stamps. I have a guilty feeling that I inspired him in this, that it was 
through me that he took up this ridiculous and absorbing pastime, for 
theoretically, stamp-collecting is supposed to be a pleasant and relaxing 
hobby. Actually, after spending an evening poring over three or four 
catalogues, examining stamps with a magnifying glass, picking up the 
fiddling things with tweezers, and messing about with bowls of water and 
sheets of blotting paper, what you have is a splitting headache, a cracking 
back and a confused brain. You also have a lasting taste of gum from 
the ‘stick’ on the hinges. These trifles do not deter the rabid collector, 
and I presume that the Editor, along with many others, now finds himself 
a physical wreck in the cause, whenever he has a free evening. 

‘Have you got a 65 Lire of the 1950 issue?’ I have asked him for the 
past three years. (I also need the 50c., if any kind reader . . .) and my 
persistence must have fired him, for he’s hard at it now, accumulating a 
complete German collection and . . . but no! we'll come to that later. 

I had, for some time, put all my stamps from letters from abroad 
into a box, thinking to bestow them on my godson in due course—he 
was about a year old then—when an ill-advised friend presented me with 
a stamp album of the kind that you give a rather small school-boy. All 
was still well: I enjoyed ‘soaking’ the stamps off the envelopes, but I 
took it calmly until the day I saw a cardboard dress-box in the window 
of a shop that was selling-up. This cardboard box was full of old enve- 
lopes from foreign parts, and I bought it for a few shillings and carried 
home what I felt sure was bound to be treasure, and although it yielded 
but one stamp of real value, it gave me whole evenings of intense amuse- 
ment. What, for instance, was the story behind the words ‘Saved from 
the wreck of the Colombo’ printed across an envelope dated January 11, 
1863, at Haverfordwest (where it finally arrived). And who was the Rev. 
X who wrote ‘Answered Jan. 16, 1863" across the same envelope in such 
an orderly manner? It was with a genuine sense of relief that I realized 
that his correspondent had not been lost at sea. Who was the prisoner of 
war in Ceylon who received the laconic post-card from Johannesburg 
during the Boer War ‘Children better. Love, and hope to see you soon’? 
Who, in 1897, noted in pencil on another envelope, ‘two cows and about 
a doz. pigs on Fishguard Rd 7 p.m. on Tuesday’? And what made the 
livestock so interesting? 

A letter from Mons to Fenchurch Street, London (no E.C. number 
in those days) had two good stamps of 1870 and began ‘Monsieu, con- 
firmant notre lettre d’hier .. ., a postcard in Penang announced an 
extraordinary meeting of the members of the Ipoh Club ‘to abolish rule 
37 re games committee’ and another at Kuala Lumpur (1916) advertised, 
in rather poor print, ‘Charlie Chaplin in Karno’s “Mumming Birds” 
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sketch’, and in addition, ‘Love and Dynamite”, a burlesque offering full 
of amusing scenes, one long reel.’ (The italics are mine.) 

Apart from the entertainment I got out of all this, my cardboard box 
yielded about 500 useful stamps, and at least 20 first day covers. It 
started me on the downward path, I was now a ‘stamp collector’, and 
before I knew where I was I had four large albums and thousands of 
stamps. It began to take up more time than I could spare and I have to 
confine my sorting and setting out to the ‘hols’. One day I shall specialize, 
like the Editor, but every time I decide to discard I find it impossible to 
part with the pretty things! 

And now the tables are turned. The Editor has got his own back ; he 
slyly presented me with the Emmy Destinn stamp a while back and went 
out of the room murmuring something about ‘musical stamps’ which 
sent me flying to my albums and then back again to him for information 

. since he was obviously full of it. 

Our conversation was something on these lines: 

sx. How many musical stamps are there? 


H.D.R. Now that’s a difficult question, because some collectors who 
specialize in musical stamps include those which depict musical 
instruments ; natives playing queer pipes ; folk-dancing ; in fact 
anything that remotely touches music: And if one includes 
those, then the total must run into several hundreds. 

PE on What do you include in the term ‘Musical’ then? 

H.D.R. Well, I'm confining myself strictly to composers, singers, ccn- 
ductors, opera houses and stamps issued to commemorate 
special musical events. Those must number three hundred. 

&. What was the first musical stamp? 

H.D.R._ In theory it was the Polish issue of 1919 in which Paderewski 
was honoured as the President of Poland rather than in his 
capacity as a pianist. In other words the first musical stamp 
was political! 

IC And what was the next? 


Opposite: Some Italian operatic stamps 

(1) Stamp issued in 1949 to commemorate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Cimarosa. (2) and (3) Two of the four stamps issued in 
1942 to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversery of 
Rossini’s birth. (4) The Spontini stamp, issued in 1937 in the set ‘Famous 
Italians’. This issue also included stamps of Stradivarius and Pergolesi. 
(5) Stamp issued in 1948 to commemorate the centenary of Donizetti's 
death. (6) Stamp issued in 1951 for the hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Bellini’s birth. (7) One of the set issued in 1935 on the centenary of 
the death of the same composer. (8) Issue for the centenary of the birth 
of Catalani. (9) One of the three stamps issued during the Verdi com- 
memorations of 1951 showing (r) the Teatro Regio Parma, cnd (1) the 
Cathedral, Parma. (Other stamps in this set depicted the Church ct 
Roncole and the exterior of the Scala. Milan). 
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H.D.R. The famous series issued in Austria in 1922. This was a charity 
issue to help needy musicians and the stamps depicted Haydn. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Bruckner, Johann Strauss Jr and 
Hugo Wolf. 

o. Are there any ‘musical stamps’ issued in any countries outside 
Europe? 

H.D.R. Yes, as well as a whole spate of stamps issued by a number of 
South American republics depicting the composers of their 
respective national anthems, Brazil celebrated in 1936 the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Carlo Gomes, the composer of // 
Guarany and other operas, with an issue of four stamps; two 
of which bore the composer's portrait, and two some bars of 
music from // Guarany. Venezuela issued a stamp to the 
memory of the great pianist Teresa Carreno in 1938; and in 
1940 the United States issued a set called “Famous Americans’ 
which included the composers Sousa, Victor Herbert, Mac- 
Dowell, Stephen Foster and Ethelbert Nevin. There are others 
too, but those are possibly the most interesting. 

va... Were there any issued during the war? 


H.D.R. Oh yes. Germany celebrated the 150th anniversary of Mozart's 
death in 1941 by issuing a commemoration stamp in aid of 
Hitler's culture fund; and in the so-called protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia there was an issue of four stamps—two 
with a head of the composer, two depicting the old National 
Theatre in Prague where Don Giovanni had its first perform- 
ance. On one half of each stamp there is either a picture of 
Mozart's pianoforte or some bars from Don Giovanni. Another 
wartime issue, also in Bohemia and Moravia, was the 1943 
Wagner commemoration set (the 130th anniversary of his 
birth). This consisted of a portrait of Wagner, Siegfried forging 
the sword from the first act of Siegfried, and Hans Sachs 
immersed in his tome at the beginning of the third act of 
Meistersinger. There were a number of French issues during 
the war too; Debussy in 1940, Chabrier in 1942, Massenet in 


Opposite: A Wagner page 

(29) and (38) Two of the Bohemia and Moravia issue of 1943 for the 139th 
anniversary of Wagner's birth: the composer himself ; and Hans Sachs 
immersed in thought at the beginning of Act 3 of Meistersinger. (30), (32). 
(33), (34) Four of the rather rare ‘charity’ issue of 1933 (nine stamps in 
all) depicting scenes from Wagner operas. (31) The Wartburg Castle, the 
scene of the Tournament of Song in Tannhauser (isswed 1923). (35) One 
of the great Wagnerian sopranos of the century, Emmy Destinn. The 
Destinn stamp was issued in Czechoslovakia in 1953 in a set devoted t 
the seventieth anniversary of the Prague National Theatre. (37) A great 
Wagnerian conductor, Wilhelm Furtwdngler. Stamp issued in West Berlin 
in 1954. 
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French Composers 

(39) Gounod stamp issued in 1944 to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his death. (40) Stamp of Berlioz issued in 1938 in the series for 
‘Unemployed Intellectuals’ Relief Fund’. (41) Stamp issued in 1942 for 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Massenet. (42) Stamp issued, 
also in 1942, to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of Chabrier’s 
birth. This stamp was sold to raise funds for destitute musicians. Note 
the opening bars of the composer's opera Gwendoline. (43) Stamp com- 
memorating Saint-Saéns issued in 1952, in the National Relief Fund series. 


a. 


H.D.R. 


the same year, and Gounod in 1944. Italy commemorated 
the 150th anniversary of Rossini’s birth in 1942 by issuing four 
special stamps. Russia, too, was responsible for two famous 
issues during the war period, Tchaikovsky's centenary in 1940 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s in 1944. The former included some 
musical excerpts from Eugene Onegin and the Fourth Sym- 
phony, the latter shows Rimsky-Korsakov against the back- 
ground of the Bolshoi Theatre. 

Tell me, what have been issued since the war? In fact tell me 
fully in next month’s OPERA. 

That I will gladly do. 
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‘La Juive’, final scene 


‘O ciel! Muoio! ’ 


by T. J. Ryan 
(Revised by A. J.M. Smith) 


Medical practitioners play a small part in operatic proceedings. Of 
course we hear one or two notable physicians attending the sick; but 
where medical advice is most needed, doctors are usually not to be found 
—which is really just as well. Were more of them about, opera woul1 be 
robbed of a large part of its stock-in-trade. The stage has always enjoyed 
a little blood, and it is significant that the less popular works have lower 
death rates. 

In a study of some 380 operas, decease was found to play an impor- 
tant part in the plots of 208, with a total mortality of 353. Of these, 29 
per cent were suicides, with an interesting predilection for jumping over 
precipices and battlements into seas, sewers and Vesuvius. 

By far the most important instruments of death, as might be 
expected where action is box-office, are the sword and the dagger. 73 
souls, in fact, go their way thus, from the ancient Odysseus in Bungert’s 
tedious tetralogy, to Berg’s poor Lulu, murdered by Jack the Ripper. 
Second, oddly enough, comes drowning, with 34, followed by gunshot 
wounds and poison—25 and 24 respectively. “Miscellaneous” is a large 
group; and miscellaneous they are indeed. 
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‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’, Fiora’s death scene 


Death by incision—if one may think of it that way—is straight- 
forward on the whole; and librettists have never been afraid to provide 
evidence of a worthwhile hemorrhage. When a hero cries that he is 
pierced to the heart, we needn't necessarily believe him. He is probably 
some heldentenor of little intelligence and less anatomical knowledge. 
Besides, pierced hearts have done some remarkable things; and it would 
be altogether too dull if composers felt themselves bound by physiological 
niceties—the mechanics of sustained fortissimo, for example. Some. 
actually, are very precise; when Scarpia is stabbed by Tosca, we are 
assured that he dies from inhalation of blood. 

Consumption is uncommon, though from the popularity of its 
victims one mightn't think it. Quite what are the effects of cavitation on 
the tone of our heroines is not obvious: there is clearly none on their 
range and power. In the last act of Traviata, Violetta becomes increas- 
ingly exhausted by excitement at seeing Alfred. But just before her 
sudden collapse and death, she claims remarkably that her spasms and 
pains have gone, and (in the English translation) that her pulses are 
beating. Internal hemorrhage? 

Two heroines die in childbirth. Debussy’s Mélisande goes into 
premature labour in a wood at the sight of her lover slain by her hus- 
band. Domestic confinements are one thing hygienically, a bed of 
primroses quite another ; and the poor lady, frail, mysterious and hirsute. 
is carried to her room in the castle, there to die delirious in puerperal 
septicaemia. Sieglinde wanders long in the forest before giving birth to 
Siegfried—a large infant on her months of privation. But the effort is a 
big one; when the dwarf Mime comes on the scene. labour has already 
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been in progress many hours, and though he masters his embarrassment 
and tries all he can, it is beyond his powers to stop the resulting post 
partum hemorrhage. 

Many poisonings are straightforward, too, though varied in applica- 
tion. On violets, in bread, phials and signet rings; through wounds and 
through the lips—all are found. In Montemezzi’s L’Amore Dei Tre Re, 
Avito and Manfredo die with quivers strongly suggestive of nicotine 
after kissing the poison-touched lips of their dead lover. 

With all of these there can be little quarrel. Difficulties begin with 
the magical and the plain unlikely. What coroner, for example, would be 
satisfied with ‘struck by Gods; turned into honey-cake ; melted ; changed 
into a laurel tree ; transported by flying car; turned to stone ; swallowed 
by a mountain; or killed by a look’? And would one be happy, when the 
king in Kienzl’s Urvasi dies ‘struck by a ray from the celestial sun’, with 
a diagnosis of sunstroke? A post mortem would certainly be ordered 
upon Chim Fen, who is stabbed in Leoni’s L’Oracolo, and then strangled 
with his own pigtail. Doubtless the former would be established as the 
cause of death, since he makes not a sound during the latter operation, 
and no hero with breath left in him could resist extemporizing tunefully 
on the words ‘Muoio ; Muoio’—I die ; I die’. Likewise it would require an 
astute pathologist to distinguish between the skull lesions caused by heavy 
staff, axe, sceptre, nail, hammer, thunderbolt, cotton hook even (in Porgy 
and Bess), or the peck of the Golden Cockerel (in Le Coq d'Or). And 
poisons don’t always behave according to the book. Victims include all 
sorts of notable figures, from Lucrezia Borgia to poor Mozart himself, 
done in by Salieri in an opera by Pushkin and Rimsky-Korsakov. In 
Lakmé, the datura flower produces death so rapidly that a stomach wash 
out would have been of no avail—much more quickly than modern text 


Samson brings down the house 


Troncone 























Death of Aida 


books of medicine would have us believe. She just Croops into her lover's 
arms, and there is no question of hallucinations. Selika, 'Africaine of 
Meyerbeer’s opera also dies a strange death after smelling the blossom of 
the manchineel tree. In spite of her name, she gives every indication of 
being East Indian—certainly she dies there—which is all rather odd, since 
the manchineel tree grows only in South America and the West Indies. It is 
said to bring death to those who sleep beneath it, though the pharma- 
cologist would require consumption of its fruit. Cases are recorded where 
its fragrant greenish resin has produced erythema, bullze and photo- 
phobia ; and no doubt it was anaphylaxis Meyerbeer kad in mind. 

Broken heart is always an awkward lesion. Wagner's heroines, strong 
Amazonian types as a rule, regularly go this way; and one has to think 
in terms of hypertension with super added high Cs. Perhaps, though, they 
may be grouped with Elektra and Lucia di Lammermoor as victims of 
some unusual sort of vagal inhibition, though one runs into trouble 
postulating a basis for it in the face of obvious sympathetic stimulation 
from orchestrations by Strauss and Wagner. Boris Godunov, on the 

ther hand, raises no problems. His death, with clutching at the breast 

and cries for air is about as typical a coronary as one could wish to see 
—memorably performed in his day by Chaliapin, whose dying struggles 
are still to be heard on DB 3464. 

Some of the most celebrated of all operatic deaths are medically 
suspect. Aida dies shut in a tomb, apparently from lack of air. But the 
tomb is huge, and hero and heroine survive only the length of a Verdi 
duet. This may be an indication that the composer meant his principals 
to put their whole oxygen consumption to the job, or merely a reflection 
on the hygiene of temples beside the Nile—sulphuretted hydrogen with 
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its profound central nervous depression. Lodoletta, in Mascagni’s opera 
of that name, although well wrapped in rags is rapidly frozen to death by 
the same weather in which various scantily clad guests of her lover had 
sported themselves at length—with no complaints about the cold. For this 
she is reproached in Kobbé’s Complete Opera Book ; but her critics over- 
look her long wanderings on foot, and presumed malnutrition. 

Finally, two well-known characters, after the mechanics of their doing 
to death, so to speak, bid lengthy and tuneful farewells before succumb- 
ing to their effects. Siegfried is struck in the back by a spear from Hagen, 
and temporarily concussed, which isn’t surprising in view of the weight 
of a Norse spear. But he recovers sufficiently to sing a lengthy death 
song; and his eventual collapse is presumably due to loss of blood. Not 
so easily explained, though, is the murder of Desdemona, in Verdi’s 
Otello. She is stifled with pillows, and yet after their removal is able to 
draw sufficient good breaths to profess her innocence, which would 
suggest that the Moor’s technique, though brutal, was inefficient. In a 
recent performance at Covent Garden a possible answer was suggested by 
the observation that the unfortunate lady was clearly not being suffocated 
by the famous Chilean tenor in the title role, but that her neck was being 
dislocated against the side of the large bed supplied tur the scene. Inten- 
tional or not, this would provide a sounder basis for her survival until 
she had had her say, or sing. 

Certain multiple slaughters have not been included in the analysis on 
the grounds of variability. The final measure of Samson’s success as a 
slayer of Philistines, for example, depends upon whether the Temple 
collapses on the chorus of La Scala or on a small band of provincial 
amateurs. And deaths annulled by a kindly god are likewise inadmissible 
—as in the case of Euridice, who dies twice, and returns to life each time. 

Deaths by vampire, blowing up, gas oven, avalanche and the like— 
there is a wealth of medicine in opera. As a final example, poor Rachel 
in La Juive, with suitable splash and brilliant mise-en-scéne, dies a variety 
of culinary deaths according to the version used—boiling water, boiling 
oil, or just plain roast. Clearly composers are not content with giving 
their best in music to the last moments of the dying. They are determined 
to catch the interest of the least musical. 
(Reproduced by kind permission of the Editors of the Oxford Medical 

School Gazette.) 





Summer Festivals, 1957 


The following list of dates of operatic festivals next summer has been 

published by the Association Européenne des Festivals de Musique. It is not 
yet complete. 
Aix-en-Provence July 10-31; Bayreuth August 23-25; Berlin September 22- 
October 8: Florence May 4-end of June; Holland June 15—July 15; Munich 
August 11-September 10; Vienna June 1-23; Wiesbaden May 7-June 2; Zurich 
June. 

Salzburg. The programme for next summer will be: Figaro (conductor 
Karl Béhm), Entfiihrung (conductor Josef Krips), Fidelio and Falstaff (both 
conducted by Karajan), Elektra and The School for Wives (both conducted by 
Mitropoulos). Oscar Fritz Schuh and Ernst Lothar are the producers. 
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Hans Werner Henze’s °* Konig Hirsch ’ 
by H. H. Stuckenschmidt 
(Translated by Erika Mann) 


From the generation of Avantgardistes now in their thirties Hans 
Werner Henze has for some time stood out for the versatility and 
quantity of his musical production. There have been two decisive experi- 
ences in the artistic development of this composer, who was born at 
Giitersloh, Westphalia, on July 1, 1926, the same year as Pierre Boulez 
and Luigi Nono: in 1947 he met René Leibowitz, who took over his 
teaching from Wolfgang Fortner and introduced him to the twelve-note 
technique and music of Schénberg, Berg and Webern ; and in 1953 came 
the impression of southern life, the landscape of the island of Ischia, 
where for three years he worked on the giant score of his opera Kénig 
Hirsch (the vocal score published by Schott’s contains over 700 pages). 
This work was preceded by two other operas, the short Wundertheater 
(an opera for actors on a subject by Calderdn), and in 1952 Boulevard 
Solitude, a new version of the old Manon Lescaut theme. 

Henze’s third opera, Kénig Hirsch (King Stag) is connected by its 
text (which Heinz von Cramer has turned into a libretto) with the 
baroque fairytale romanticism of the Venetian Carlo Gozzi. Its premiére 
at the 1956 Berlin Festival coincided almost exactly with the Zurich 
premiére of Otto Zoff’s dramatic adaptation of the Gozzi fairytale—a 
strange double rebirth of a subject which strongly impressed the 
Viennese Ferdinand Raimund, and captivated Brahms as a_ possible 
operatic subject. The fable of a king who of his own will takes the form 
of an animal originates from the Orient. Cramer sees a profound symbol 
in the metamorphosis ; the man become animal recognizes in the strange 
world of the forest his real, that is human tasks, and returns to his own 
shape. 
The libretto is often of a high poetic beauty and imagination, but 
loses itself in verbal peculiarities and in the irrationalism of the surrealist 
vocabulary. The main action is the struggle of a wicked governor against 
the king, who is supported by the friendly help of an omniscient parrot 
and a pair of talking statues. The villain falls a victim to his own 
intrigue ; the assassin Coltellino, whom he has hired, shoots him when he 
assumes the shape of the king. The girl, too, who is the only sympathetic 
female figure in a queue of speculating royal brides, is to kili her ‘eyiti- 
mate ruler. Like Pamina in Die Zauberfléte, she receives a dagger whose 
possession makes her feel guilty. 

Six clowns are introduced as Shakespearean symbols of childlike 
feudal love; in the first act they plan a comical gala in honour of the 
king, and in the second act they wear animals’ heads. The whole milieu, 
which juxtaposes the concerts of freedom and tyranny in three locales 
(inside the castle, the magic wood, and the dilapidated town) is unreal as 
in the fairytale theatre of the romantics. 

Henze weaves his music onto this multifariously, colourfully, and on 
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many levels of consciousness. The first impression is of abundance, waste, 
and creative carelessness, even extravagance. The score embodies an over- 
whelming imagination, a dog chasing the tail of its own inspiration in the 
baroque manner, such as has happened in modern music since Richard 
Strauss only with Benjamin Britten. Melody stands in the foreground of 
this opera—perhaps Henze’s friendship with W. H. Auden has had its 
effect on the style. It pursues a perceptible impulse towards cantilena, 
towards the enthusiastic love of southerners for the high ringing tones of 
the male voice, for trills and fioriture. This new singing melos is declared 
in the two duets for king and girl, in the grand aria and canzona for 
Checco, the parrot’s friend in the second act, and in the strophic song 
for Coltellino which dominates and closes the third act. 

The opera is durchkomponiert mainly in an alternation of recitative 
and outpoured song that is more musico-dramatic than operatic. Only in 
the second act, which reflects more strongly than the others the exne-i- 
ence of Berg, do there arise deliberately aspiring contours, such as a 
rondo, a madrigal, and a five-movement symphony, from the great flood 
of vocal forms. 

Sometimes the melodies themselves display the untroubled stamp of 
Naples (although the work is set in Venice); they are tonal and loaded 
with expression, and some accompany the action like idées fixes. They 
are set against serial constructions, twelve-note structures and constella- 
tions, which are mirrored and inflected in the dodecaphonic manner. One 
female character, the whore Scollatella, divides herself into four, like a 
note series in its basic shape and three mirror forms. 

Southern indeed, tropical in its hypertrophy, is the sound of the 
huge orchestra ; tubular bells, harpsichord, piano, accordion, solo guitar 
accompaniment—all mark the boundary where symphonic plenitude 
passes into the fringes of sound. Here, in the dynamic overflow 
of singing voices, in the obscurity of the action, and in the immeasurzb'e 
length, are the certain weaknesses of the work. Henze’s strength is his 
complete freedom from any dogmaticism. Triads are given equal right 
with eight, ten, and twelve-note chords. There are many echoes, reaching 
from Don Giovanni and Neapolitan folksongs to Wozzeck, Salome and 
The Rite of Spring. But Henze’s personal handwriting ensures for tre 
whole a continuity, and a unity of atmosphere without parallel. Anyone 
familiar with Boulevard Solitude knows and feels the connection as well 
as the progress. 

Voices were not wanting to condemn Henze as a deserter because 
he no longer makes exclusive use of serial compositional technique. For 
me this is only a sign of spiritual superiority and a broadening of the 
artistic horizon. It remains to be seen how far Henze can be faithful to 
his artistic convictions, which have nothing to do with methods of com- 
position. Serial technique can produce just as much drivel as free tonality, 
or atonality great art. 

For the performance at the Berlin Stadtische Oper the enormous 


Sandor Konya as the King, Helga Pilarczyk as the Girl 
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work had to be cut by almost a third; originally Kénig Hirsch was to 
have received its premiére during the Biennale at the Teatro la Fenice, 
Venice, but mercifully this did not happen. Even so, it lasted over three and 
a half hours. For the premiére West Berlin offered some of its musically 
most assured singers. Sandor Konya brought his dramatic tenor voice to 
the King but could not present the role convincingly. Tomislav Neralic 
was a powerful, often rather too rough interpreter of the Governor. 
Helmut Krebs was most successful in catching the lyrically unreal sound 
of Checco, Martin Vantin with the melancholy and helplessness of 
Coltellino’s song which closes the work. Helga Pilarczyk in the part of 
the girl made the strongest vocal impression of the evening; Nora 
Jungwirt as the first Scollatella went a little too far in the coldness 
demanded of her virtuoso coloratura. In the episode of the woman in 
black the young Jugoslav singer Nada Puttar impressed by her beautiful 
mezzo material. And there was an inimitable dreamy intimacy in Friedel 
Erfuhrt’s dancing of the silent parrot’s role. 


Against the splendidly colourful décor of Jean-Pierre Ponnelle, with 
its colourful and nocturnal magnificence, Leonhard Steckel deployed his 
production. Working for the first time on the operatic stage, this brilliant 
actor gave a Shakespearean pictorial quality to the group scenes, as for 
instance the clowns’ comic gala, but without releasing the arias and duets 
completely from the limitations of operatic convention. With his tireless 
energy, realizing the score down to the last detail, Hermann Scherchen 
inspired the orchestra, singers, and choir as well. Musically the perform- 
ance could hardly have been surpassed. The premiére was followed by 46 
curtains and a 25-minute fight between the majority who applauded 
enthusiastically and a whistling minority in the third tier who shouted 
“We want Lohengrin’. Since then the performance has gained still more 
in certainty and clarity. At the third performance, which Strawinsky 
attended, there were a great number of further cuts and revisions in the 
text. The success of the work since its premiére has perceptibly increased. 
Henze has with Kénig Hirsch taken his place at the head of German 


dramatic composers. 


Michael Mudie Testimonial Fund. There will be an Operatic Concert 
in aid of this fund on Monday, December 3, at Sadler’s Wells at 7 p.m. 
Amy Shuard, Anna Pollak, Rowland Jones, Arnold Matters, Howell Glynne 
and David Andrews will be the artists; and the concert will be compéred by 
Vic Oliver. The proceeds of the concert will close the fund which opened 
early this year to help Mr Mudie who for some years has been in bad health 
and is unable to work. 


Music for Connoisseurs. Dr Erik Chisholm, director of music at Cape 
Town University, is presenting his first London season of operas and 
concerts under the above title between December 28 and January 19 at the 
Rudolf Steiner Theatre and the Wigmore Hall, London. The operas will be 
The Consul (January 9, 10, 11) and a double bill comprising Bluebeard’s 
Castle (Bartok) and The Inland Woman (Chisholm) (January 16, 17, 18). 
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Edith Furmedge 
1890—1956 


Those of us who remember the productions of Wagner’s operas at 
Covent Garden during the period between 1924 and 1939 will not readily 
forget the richness and the authority of Edith Furmedge’s singing in such 
roles as Erda and Fricka. Indeed, her last appearance as Erda was made 
as recently as 1949, and those who heard it noticed no diminution of her 
unusual powers. It comes, therefore, as a shock to learn that she is no 
longer with us, and it also comes as something of a shock to learn that she 
was born as long ago as 1890. Edith Furmedge was a Londoner, and was 
originally intended for the scholastic profession, but when she left Cam- 
bridge music soon claimed her, and before long she was studying singing 
with the famous baritone Dinh Gilly, whom she subsequently married. 

Apart from her fame as a Wagnerian singer, Edith Furmedge was a 
well-known figure at all the musical festivals in this country, appearing 
with such famous conductors as Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Henry Wood, 
Bruno Walter, Furtwangler, Albert Coates, and many others. She was 
also a prominent member of the British National Opera Company, which 
did pioneer work for British Opera in the 1920s. Her public was greatly 
increased with the coming of broadcasting, and her impressive voice and 
majestic sense of style came over particularly well on the air. 

Edith Furmedge was also well known as a teacher of her art, carry- 
ing on after her husband's death the school of singing which he founded. 
There are many today who deeply regret the loss of one whose guiding 
hand they will sorely miss. 

Her friends remember her as a person who distilled about her a 
most refreshing sense of calm. No one was ever less like the proverbially 
‘temperamental’ singer than Edith Furmedge, but that does not mean 
that her work as an artist was ever lacking in fire, where the music 
called for it. In another way, too, 
Edith Furmedge was the reverse of 
the usual self-centred artist. She 
never talked about herself—she 
would hear her friends tell their 
troubles, and discuss their ambi- 
tions, but she herself never seemed 
to need the outlet of a good 
grumble, and one might have 
thought she was not interested at 
all in her own career. An example 
of this neglect of herself was given 
to me by another singer, Gladys 
Parr, who said that Edith’s press 
cuttings and the programmes of her 
career always seemed to be in the 
most dreadful muddle—old bits of 
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newspaper pushed away into corners, with nothing organized or properly 
set out. But one day Miss Parr happened upon a beautifully tidy account 
of the career of Dinh Gilly, carefully pasted into books by his wife, who 
could not find the time to perform the same service for herself. That is 
the kind of person Edith Furmedge was. She will be greatly missed in the 
musical world, but her friends and her pupils will miss her most of all. 
Cedric Wallis 





News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The performances during the current month include the 
new production of Jenufa and the revival of Carmen. In the latter work, which 
will be conducted by Rafael Kubelik, and for which Georges Wakhevitch has 
designed a new third act, the title role will be sung by Muriel Smith, with 
Richard Lewis as Don José, both for the first time in this country. There will 
be no further additions to the repertory until January 28, when the new produc- 
tion of Meistersinger will take place. As previously announced in OPERA the 
work will be conducted by Kubelik and produced by Erich Witte, the Loge of 
the last three London Ring performances, who has produced a number of 
operas at the Berlin Staatsoper; Wakhevitch is designing the scenery and 
Kubelik will conduct. The cast includes Joan Sutherland (Eva), Marjorie 
Thomas (Magdalena), Richard Lewis (Walther), Peter Pears (David), James 
Pease (Sachs), Frederick Dalberg (Pogner) and Geraint Evans (Beckmesser). 
There will be eight performances of the work before the spring tour, which 
this year begins later than usual. Before this takes place there will be a revival 
of The Midsummer Marriage, and, as was announced in David Webster's 
article in the October OPERA, a revival of Norma with Maria Callas. 

Oxford University Opera Club. This year’s production by the Club will 
be Smetana’s The Secret, which will be given between December 5 and 8 at 
the Town Hall, Oxford. The Czech Government is taking an active interest 
in this project, has sent the Club the necessary musical material, and has 
helped them with photographs of sets and costumes. 

The West Riding Opera Circle is giving four performances of a triple 
bill at the Civic Theatre, Leeds, week beginning on December 3. The works 
to be heard are Menotti’s The Telephone, Bizet’s Dr Miracle (first stage per- 
formance in Great Britain) and Schubert’s The Conspirators. Brian Priestman 
is the conductor and Anthony Besch the producer. 

The Arts Council Opera Group, which gives performances throughout 
the country under the title of ‘Opera for All’, is presenting three programmes 
during the current season: Figaro, Don Pasquale and a double bill comprising 
Il Tabarro and Die Abreise (D’Albert). The artists are Norma Morgan (Coun- 
tess, Giorgetta), Mary'‘Illing (Susanna, Norina, Louisa), Honor McKellar 
(Cherubino, Frugola), Edward Byles (Basilio, Ernesto, Luigi, Trot), Derick 
Davies (Figaro, Pasquale, Gilfen), Julian Moyle (Count, Malatesta, Michele). 
Peter Smith is the pianist and Douglas Craig continues as producer. Details of 
the tour can be obtained from the Arts Council London office. 


America 


__ Chicago. The newly-named Lyric Opera of Chicago opened its season 
with Puccini’s La Fanciulla del West on October 10. This work has never 
caught on in the United States since its premiére at the Metropolitan 
in 1910 with a fabulous cast headed by Destinn, Caruso, and Amato, directed 
by Toscanini. It was last given in Chicago in 1922 with Rosa Raisa as Minnie. 

The present production was headed by Eleanor Steber as Minnie, Mario 
del Monaco as Dick Johnson, and Tito Gobbi as Jack Rance, with Mariano 
Caruso as Nick the Bartender, William Wilderman as the Wells-Fargo agent, 
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Minnie (Eleanor Steber) rides on in the third act 











and Henri Noel as Sonora in supporting roles. Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted 
an orchestra that was ten times better than that of last year. It poured out 
mighty waves of tone into the vast reaches of the Civic Opera House; at times 
it almost overpowered the large male chorus that represented assorted miners 
and hangers-on. But there were moments when a nice balance was achieved 
between pit and stage. 

It was regrettable that Miss Steber was not in good voice owing to the 
effects of a cold. But she turned in a good performance, nevertheless, as the 
rough and ready, gun-totin’ Minnie. In the first act her vocalization tended to 
be overcareful, but as the evening wore on she got her teeth in the role and 
delivered some well-placed and lusty high Bs. Her appearance on horseback to 
rescue her outlaw lover in Act 3 evoked hearty applause from the large 
opening-night audience. 

Mr Del Monaco used his dark and powerful tenor to good effect, though 
he and the other principals had little opportunity to display their vocal 
prowess in set arias, with the single exception of his third-act piece. Mr Gobbi 
gave the most satisfactory histrionic and vocal performance of all. His voice 
is drier than in former days, but he uses his vocal resources with telling effect 
and, in the more relaxed places in the score, achieves considerable tonal 
beauty. 

The stage direction was more than adequate; the good work of Aldo 
Mirabella Vassallo, who kept things going, played down the now out-dated 
doings of the Indian, Billy Jackrabbit and his squaw, Wowkle; these roles 
were sung by Arlington Rollman and Eunice Alberts respectively. The seven 
horses, no negligible feature of the production, evoked spontaneous applause 
as they flashed across the stage in the California forest scene in Act 3. 

The sets were of 1922 vintage. They looked their age, though the afore- 
mentioned forest scene was most effective through clever lighting. 

Judged by this opening effort, a fully professional job, the Lyric Opera 
season promises to be, despite the absence of Maria Callas, as exciting and 
artistically viable as that of last year—perhaps more so. It is unfortunate that 
Anita Cerquetti will not appear owing to a heart attack she suffered just 
before coming to the United States. Howard Talley 

Los Angeles. The American premiére of David by Darius Milhaud, con- 
ducted by Izler Solomon and staged by Harry Horner, was presented in 
Hollywood Bowl on September 22 by the Festival of Faith and Freedom 
Committee of the American Association for Jewish Education. The title role 
was taken by Harve Presnell, with Mack Harrell, Herva Nelli, Giorgio Tozzi 
and Marni Nixon in other important roles. As a demonstration of the work 
for Jewish Education it was a most impressive show of strength, but as an 
evening of operatic entertainment too many forces marshalled against it for 
it to emerge with any degree of success. 

The traffic problem of the many telescoped scenes was handled admirably, 
as were also the many tricky and difficult musical problems posed by the 
score. But a work of this nature needs more than efficiency—it needs the 
devoted love and appreciation of the performers, and this is a time and 
absorption process which was not available. 

A full house packed the 20,000 seat amphitheatre and watched the kaleido- 
scopic version of the Kingdom of Israel passing from Saul to David and on 
to Solomon with awe and wonder. The one time that spontaneous applause 
broke through was at a moment when the score calls for a group from modern 
Israel as active spectators; it was their flag in the outdoor breeze that made 
for the unexpected burst of enthusiasm. Roger Wagner prepared the large 
chorus and Harry Horner designed the settings. Glynn Ross 

San Francisco. The Opera Company's repertory was eighty per cent 
Italian this year, but the season’s greatest successes were with Mozart, Wagner 
and Mussorgsky. 

Cosi fan tutte is, to be sure, an Italian opera in everything but the 
nationality of its composer, and it was the success of all the successes. The 
company had not previously performed it, and the cntire production was a’$ 
fresh and sparkling, as clear of routine and cliché, as if the Mozart master- 
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Milhaud's ‘David’ in the Hollywood Bowi 


piece were a new discovery. It was perfectly cast, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(Fiordiligi), Nell Rankin (Dorabella), Patrice Munsel (Despina), Richard Lewis 
(Ferrando), Frank Guarrera (Guglielmo) and Lorenzo Alvary (Don Alfonso), 
with an interesting new conductor, Hans Schwieger of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. The work was also perfectly set and costumed in a wittily 
stylized eighteenth century manner, and was directed with extremely subtle 
taste and point. The designer was George Jenkins, a young artist who has done 
much for the spoken theatre but had not previously been involved in opera. 
The stage director was Paul Hager of Heidelberg, who has done much for the 
San Francisco Opera Company during the past three years. 

Schwieger and Hager were also partly responsible for an extraordinarily 
effective new production of Die Walkiire, which served to introduce Birgit 
Nilsson to the United States in the role of Briinnhilde. Miss Nilsson turned 
out to be the nearest thing to Flagstad we have heard since Flagstad herself, 
but she was matched by another Central European artist new to this country 
—Leonie Rysanek, whose warm, radiant, and wonderfully plastic soprano was 
responsible for the finest interpretation of Sieglinde’s music which it has ever 
been my pleasure to hear. The veteran, highly expert Ludwig Suthaus and 
Hans Hotter were respectively Siegmund and Wotan. The opera was staged in 
a paraphrase of the latest Bayreuth style, with Wotan transformed into a 
golden-bearded Zeus and the Valkyries translated into pony- -tailed Amazons. 

The new approach to Walkiire caused some grumbling, in which the writer 
of these lines did not participate, but he led the chorus of objection to the 
new staging of Boris Godunov. Hager and the designer, Leo Kerz, had a good 
idea for this, but they improvized it too hurriedly and it failed to come off. 
The set consisted mainly of some sixteen enormous daggers, black with 
bloody points, which were dangled in various patterns over the heads of the 
singers in each scene; the locale of each episode was suggested with a projec- 
tion on the cyclorama. The projections were unfortunately monotonous and 
uninteics’ing, and the daggers grew to be a bore; furthermore, the props and 
accessories were of the dreariest kind. The musical interpretation, however, 
was magnificent, thanks especially to the colossal gifts, musical and histrionic, 
of Boris Christoff, who was introduced to American audiences in the name 
part, and to the fine collaboration of such singers as the above-mentioned 
Lewis (Dimitri) and Alvary (Varlaam). 
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When Kurt Herbert Adler became artistic director of the company three 
years ago he retrieved it from the pit of needless conservatism into which it 
had fallen and added a modern work to each season’s repertory. The first of 
these was Honegger’s Jeanne au Biicher and the second William Walton's 
Troilus and Cressida. This year the modern work, if it can be called that, was 
Riccardo Zandonai’s forty-two-year-old Francesca da Rimini. According to 
Adler’s original plans, Renata Tebaldi should have been the star of this 
production, but Mme Tebaldi decided, quite late in the day, not to learn the 
role of Francesca, and so Leyla Gencer, a Turkish soprano who has been 
active at the San Carlo and other Italian theatres, was hastily imported for it. 

Mme Gencer did quite well, and so did her collaborators of the cast, 
Richard Martell (Paolo), Anselmo Colzani (Gianciotto), Cesare Curzi (Mala- 
testino), and others, but the music seemed spineless and derivative. It might 
have scored more heavily if Oliviero de Fabritiis, who was brought over as al 
chief Italian conductor this year, had not been more concerned with colour px 
than with dramatic character, if Kerz’s setting had not been accomplished with 
an eye to economy, and if Carlo Maestrini’s stage direction, with its posing, 
simpering handmaidens, had not seemed absurdly old-fashioned. 

A revival of Verdi’s Simone Boccanegra, which had not been given in 
San Francisco for many years, was one of the season’s most memorable 
experiences. Its principals were Leonard Warren (Boccanegra), Tebaldi 
(Amelia), Roberto Turrini (Gabriele), Christoff (Fiesco), and the very young 
and very promising California baritone, Heinz Blankenburg (Paolo). 

Hager and Kerz staged an extraordinarily monumental Aida, with 
Rysanek, Martell, Rankin, and Colzani in the principal parts; this production 
began the long labour of rescuing Aida from the revolting mess of claptrap 
with which it is commonly adorned, but it still has some distance to go. 

For the rest, we heard familiar operas in familiar, standard guise. Most 
of these performances were cxcelient, a few were below the highest standard, 
and one—L’Elisir d’Amore with Munsel, Campora, and Italo Tajo—was a ] 
fiasco. The best things, I thought, were Tosca (Tebaldi, Martell, Warren); I/ ‘ 
Trovatore (Eileen Farrell, Oralia Dominguez, Jussi Bjérling, Colzani); Der 
fliegende Hollinder (Rysanek, Suthaus, Hotter, Alvary); Falstaff (Schwarzkopf, 

Audrey Schuh, Dominguez, Warren, Campora, Guarrera); Madama Butterfly 
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(Above) ‘Boris Godunov’, the Death Scene. (Below) ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’. Both at San Francisco 











(Licia Albanese, Margaret Roggero, Campora, Louis Quilico); and La Bohéme 
(Albanese, Mary Gray, Jan Peerce, Quilico, Blankenburg, Tajo). Manon 
Lescaut, with which the season opened, was given a somewhat languid inter- 
pretation, with Dorothy Kirsten, Bjérling, and Quilico. 

De Fabritiis conducted most of the Italian operas, with great concern 
for orchestral and vocal effect, sometimes with less concern for pace and 
accent than is desirable. William Steinberg conducted Der fliegende Holldnder 
and Falstaff superbly, but seemed less at home in Boris Godunov. Karl Kritz 
was responsible for the remarkably sensitive and moving La Bohéme. 

Alfred Frankenstein 

At the conclusion of the San Francisco season the company gave further 
performances at the Shrine Auditorium, Los Angeles (October 19-November 4) 
of all the operas in this season's repertory with the exception of L’Elisir 
d’ Amore, which was given at the Pasadena Civic Auditorium on October 29. 
There were also two performances (Cosi fan tutte and Madama Butterfly) at 
the Fox Theatre, San Diego, on October 25 and November 1. 


Argentine 

Buenos Aires. The final production of the 1956 season was a good all- 
round performance of Figaro conducted by Ferdinand Leitner and produced 
by Otto Erhardt. Lisa della Casa was a youthful Countess, Emmy Loose’s 
Susanna the best thing she did this season, Olga Chevaline a good Cherubino, 
George London an outstanding Count and Benno Kusche an over-dramatic 
Figaro. The rest of the cast included Ruzena Horakowa (Marcellina), Juan 
Zanin (Bartolo) and Eugenio Valori (Basilio). J. B. Cebreiro 


7 
Austria 

Vienna. No marked change has distinguished the performances of the 
Staatsoper this season from those of last. Though Karajan accepts responsi- 
bility for what goes on he has not as yet put in an appearance. Last year Karl 
Béhm made a fairly clean sweep of all the older artists, and virtually kept 
them off the stage altogether though he never found adequate substitutes. Now 
some of these veterans have returned and have given performances which are 
far more worthwhile than those of their younger opposite numbers. Particular 
cases in point are Hilde Konetzni’s Marschallin, Julius Patzak’s Palestrina, 
Helge Roswaenge’s Calaf and Radames and Max Lorenz’s Tannhiuser, per- 
formances well known for practically twenty years. 

Last year it looked as though one would have to travel to Birmingham 
to get the opportunity of hearing Konetzni. In Vienna, if one kept one’s eyes 
glued to the poster of the day one might be lucky to sce a pink slip 
announcing that she would be singing a part owing to the indisposition of 
another artist. But the authorities have now relented and we occasionally have 
the privilege of hearing her in one of her classic roles. Her Marschaliin is 
not remarkable for any reserve; it is a warm and loving performance. If 
Strauss really wanted a thirty-five year old woman who was merely getting 
over an affair and would have further ones, this is not his Marschallin. 
Konetzni plays it ten years older with all that that implies, and as many others 
see the part (could not Hofmannsthal be counted among them?). The last 
twenty minutes of the first act are almost tragic, and despite the magnitude of 
this performance an eye is kept on detail. 

Roswaenge, like Konetzni, has been singing more often recently and has 
reassumed two of his old dramatic roles. His performance in Turandot has not 
deteriorated since he last sang it eighteen months ago, and it is the best Calaf 
heard so far in the new house. In A/da his ‘Sacerdote, io resto a te’ was 
absolutely astonishing. For the record, the applause continued right through 
the interval and delayed the beginning of the fourth act. 

An exciting Fidelio was sung by Ludmilla Dvorakova, a young Czech 
soprano. Her voice has a rich almost mezzo quality, but the top presents no 
difficulty. She has style and stage presence, and more will certainly be heard 
of her. 
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But the new production of Tanniduser has created Vienna’s latest sensa- 
tion, which relegated the recent Polish Revolution to the back pages of the 
daily press. The production by Josef Gielen appeared to be influenced by 
Wieland Wagner without carrying any conviction, and the designs based on a 
simple and unhappy composite set recalled John Austen’s illustrations to 
children’s books some thirty cr forty years back and can hardly be considered 
modern—merely unrealistic. The audience was enthusiastic neither about the 
production nor the scenery, but what caused further trouble was an extra- 
ordinarily weak performance of the name part by Rudolf Lustig which would 
not have even done credit to a small provincial theatre. Presumably the 
requisites for opera are a voice, musicianship, acting ability and preferably a 
stage personality. If this singer had possessed any of these there would have 
been some saving grace. As it was his performance can be described least 
offensively as boring. Apparently he has sung the role at the Volksoper with- 
out attracting much attention for or against himself, and let it be said in his 
favour that he took part in some fine performances of Tristan und Isolde under 
Cluytens without letting them down completely. However, this Tannhduser 
was a premiére in the new house, and a minimum, albeit a very basic one, is 
demanded. Since his performance failed to reach this the gallery booed. Unfor- 
tunately many of these enthusiastic teenagers took the matter further, and 
chased him after he left the stage-door round the Opera House until he 
reached the other side of the Ring in a state of collapse. His colleagues refused 
to accept such treatment of a fellow singer without protest and vowed not to 
take any more curtain calls—for five days. But the outcome of the whole 
incident is that this singer will not be taking part in future performances of 
Tannhduser. One hopes that when similar unsatisfactory artists are engaged 
the Directors will take necessary measures to find a tolerable substitute before 
the mob forces their hand. 

For the second performance Max Lorenz took over the part of Tann- 
hduser, and made it interesting and moving. If Lorenz lacks the voice he once 
had, he at least has the other attributes demanded of an operatic artist. 
Traute Richter was a good Elisabeth and if not up to Bayreuth standard was 
at least much better than the usual run of sopranos today. Eberhard Wachter 
and Alfred Poell both made fine Wolframs. It is one of Wiachter’s best parts 
and his should eventually become an exceptional interpretation. Competent 
performances came from Ludwig Weber as the Landgraf and !ra Malaniuk 
as Venus. This last artist, who has now joined the Vienna Company, plays, 
incidentally, a delicious Third Lady in Die Zauberfléte. Anton Dermota as 
Walther von der Vogelweide and Edmund Hurshell as Biterolf alternate with 
Waldemar Kmentt and Alois Pernerstorfer, all of whom were satisfactory. 
But this cannot be said of the production, which was ineffective and awkward 
and seemed to lack a sense of theatre—surprisingly, since Gielen is a Burg- 
theater producer of some repute apart from having a name as a Strauss 
producer endorsed by the composer himself. Of all the elements the orchestra 
under Rudolf Moralt was the most successful. Last year many people sug- 
gested that ‘for instance Tannhduser’ should have been given during the 
Festival instead of the Aida by an all-German cast. Now one sees why it 
was not. Christopher Raeburn 

After two months of the Staatsoper’s first season under the absent artistic 
leadership of Herbert von Karajan it is evident that little has changed since 
the new management took over. There are still, as last year, few good evenings 
of opera and far too many mediocre ones with a dreary, provincial flavour. 
The house is sold out every night and the demand for tickets always exceeds 
the supply, which makes some people here think that everything is iust dandy. 
These optimists got a rude shock during and after a recent Tannhduser 
‘premiére’ (on which Christopher Raeburn reports) which turned into the worst 
scandal since the Krawalle that drove Karl B6hm out of the opera director’s 
chair last year. 

The right of the audience to show its dissatisfaction must, of course, 
never be disputed. Between the two wars the fourth gallery was proud of its 
critical acumen and considered itself a watchdog of quality. The blasé 
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capitalists in the stalls might not care but the enthusiasts in the gallery did. 
It’s a different story, though, when booing and hissing takes on demonstrative 
character. And that an artist, no matter how poor his performance was, should 
be hunted by a mob through the streets of midnight Vienna like a common 
criminal is a disgusting hangover from a political era which the Viennese 
ought to, but obviously find it hard to, forget. The scenes after Tannhduser 
are a disgrace to a small clique of operatic hotheads. If this goes on, unpopular 
performers will soon have to ask for police protection. 

The season’s two new productions were billed as a ‘Neueinstudierung’ 
(without new sets) and ‘Neuinszenierung’ (with new decorations). (‘There is 
not another language so slipshod and systemless,,§ Mark Twain wrote in his 
famous essay on ‘The Awful German Language’.) Both were called ‘Premieren’ 
which they weren’t since both had been taken over from the Theater an der 
Wien and the Volksoper. Palestrina was adopted, with practically no major 
changes, from the successful production at the Theater an der Wien, and not 
from Rennert’s cold-but-clever Salzburg festival production, two years ago. 
Robert Kautsky’s beautiful sets have been adapted to the Staatsoper’s larger 
dimensions, and they are as good as ever, particularly the atmospheric study 
of Palestrina in the first and third acts, looking out on the skies of Rome. 
Some hocus-pocus has been eliminated; the old masters in the visionary scene 
no longer are lighted like skeletons in evening gowns but appear as mere 
shadows. The postcard sentimentalism of the angels’ appearance has been 
softened, though not enough. Josef Witt, the producer (who has often sung the 
title role), knows the work well and has produced the singers’ movements in 
accordance with the music, not against it. The second act is much more 
exciting than Rennert’s nervous Salzburg production. The Philharmoniker had 
a great evening and played the magnificent score with beautiful tone and 
loving sensitivity; most of them remember well when Pfitzner conducted his 
work, for which there are always customers in Vienna who seek out the 
beautiful music and disregard the undramatic libretto. (Unfortunately, no one 
was able to convince Pfitzner that the illogical second act will spoil the opera’s 
success and keep it out of the repertory of the large, non-German houses 
where it rightly belongs.) 

Rudolf Moralt is the best Palestrina conductor since Franz Schalk. He 
knows the work thoroughly and he blends orchestra, chorus and singers into 
a magnificent entity. He brings off the dreamy, introspective moments as well 
as the turbulent scenes in the Council act that have been the undoing of many 
conductors. I’ve never heard the scene of the old masters so beautifully con- 
ducted, played and sung; the angels sounded less beautiful. Patzak’s interpre- 
tation is a ‘musical legend’ in itself; no one else should attempt to sing the 
part as long as Patzak is around. He is Palestrina in every gesture, tone and 
silence. It is also difficult for baritones to sing the part of Borromeo before 
audiences that have heard Hans Hotter. Karl Kamann tried bravely and he 
sang the taxing part well, but he never gave the illusion of Palestrina’s ‘edler 
Freund’. Paul Schéffler, an erstwhile Borromeo, has wisely gone back to the 
part of Morone in which his personality and art dominate the entire Council 
act. There were sharply profiled portrayals by Szémere (Novagerio), Poell 
(Luna), Klein (Abdisu), Guthrie, a junior Hotter (Pope Pius), Berry (Brus), 
Dickie (Budoja); Czerwenka was a loud-mouthed, bad Madruscht. Anny 
Felbermayer as Ighino and Margareta Sjéstedt as Silla were very good in 
their difficult parts. Hans Pfitzner, who suffered until his death from the 
non-success of his autobiographical masterpiece, would be pleased with the 
‘Sold Out’ signs during all performances of this latest Palestrina. 

Joseph Wechsberg 

A return visit of some of the Italian guests to the Volksoper after the 
summer made the opening season of opera welcome and out of the ordinary. 
Appearing in all three works, Traviata, Rigoletto and Faust, Virginia Zeani 
was the ‘star’. She was supported in a lesser degree by Italians and by an 
American bass, Norman Scott, in the other principal roles. Of these Giuseppe 
Valdengo came off the best as Germont pére and Valentine. Zeani herself was 
once again excellent as Violetta, a performance which has improved even since 
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June. Her lack of a really pleasing high register was more apparent in Gilda, 
and her Marguerite might be considered too Italian. She uses her chest voice 
a great deal, but so beautifully that even those who find such singing usually 
vulgar do not fault it. 

With the departure of the Italian guests the Volksoper has now returned 
to its usual repertory with amongst other pieces Der Land des Ldchelns, distin- 
guished by a good Sou-Chong from Per Grundén in the best operetta tradition 
and a masterly Gustav from Erich Kunz. This unique artist still seems to 
appear on one or other Viennese opera stage every evening. Kiiss Mich 
Kadtchen fills the Volksoper two or three times a week. Siegfried Arno now 
strengthens the cast as one cf the crooks with such a brilliant performance 
that he would steal the show but for Fred Liewehr’s Fred Graham—surely 
Liewehr must be the only artist to have played this role who was known as 
a Petruchio of distinction before Kiss Me Kate was even thought of. C.R. 


France 

Bordeaux. The season at the Grand Théatre under the direction of Roger 
Lalande opened on October 26 with a production of Mdrouf (Rabaud) with 
Willy Clément in the title role, Géori Boué as the Princess, Adrien Legros as 
the Sultan, Pierre Froumenty as the Vizier and Pierre Mollet as Ali. Perform- 
ances of Faust (Madeleine George, Georges Noré, Legros, Jean Borthayre), 
La Traviata (Franca Duval, Henri Legay, Borthayre), Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Mado Robin, Kenneth Neate, Otello Bersellini), Carmen (Simone Couderc, 
M. Huylbrook, Borthayre) and Der fliegende Holldnder (Maria Kinas, Elisa- 
beth Schirtel, Ludwig Suthaus, Otto Wiener, Ludwig Weber) followed during 
November. 

Paris. Events at the Opéra during October included appearances by 
Kenneth Neate as Roméo in Roméo et Juliette with Pauline Chalanda as 
Juliette, Robert Massard as Mercutio, Pierre Savignol as Frére Laurent (con- 
ductor Louis Fourestier); also the assumption of the parts of the Duke in 
Rigoletto and Alfredo in La Traviata by Nicolai Gedda and appearances by 
the Belgian tenor Marcel Vercammen in the title role of Tannhduser. 

Strasbourg. The season at the Théatre Municipal under the joint direction 
of Frédéric Adam and Ernest Bour will include the world premiére of Jean 
Martinon’s Hécube to a libretto by Serge Moreux. Jacqueline Lucazeau will 
sing the title role, Marcelle Croisier that of Polyxenes, André Versiéres that 
of Agamemnon and Franz Vroons the messenger. There will also be the first 
stage performance in France of The Queen of Spades with Jane Rhodes as 
Lisa, Marguerite Pifteau as the Countess, Vroons as Herman; two cycles of 
the Ring with Martha Médl, Marianne Schech, Ruth Siewert, Liane Synek, 
Lillian Beningsen, Wolfgang Windgassen, Hermann Uhde, Gustav Neidlinger, 
Kurt Béhme and Paul Kuen; Lohengrin with Lucazeau, Rita Gorr, Wind- 
gassen, Roger Barsac, Roger Iiieronimus; Aida with Leonore Lafayette, 
Miriam Pirazzini, Eugene Tobin, Lino Puglisi, Giuseppe Modesti; as well as 
Faust, Lakmé, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Werther, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pag- 
liacci and Cosi fan tutte. 


Germany 

Berlin. The new production of Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten at the 
East Berlin Deutsche Staatsoper is already the third production of this work 
at the same house, the two earlier ones (1920 under Leo Blech, and 1939 under 
Karl Elmendorff) having totalled between them 46 performances, which seems 
by no means a bad record for a work as hard to grasp as this. 

Special tribute must be paid to the helpful programme-book. If it is 
perhaps less original in its graphic appeal than the Staatsoper programme- 
books for Wozzeck and Aida, it offers a wealth of penetrating and illuminated, 
if not altogether well-written, comments on the work. 

If one has to report that Christel Goltz as the Dyer’s Wife was the abso- 
lute star of the performance, everybody who knows her interpretation of this 
role either from her stage or recorded appearance with the Vienna cast can 
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easily imagine what the general musical level of the Berlin performance must 
have been. As always she was exciting to watch, at times thrilling to listen to 
and sometimes—if she had not to sing too quickly—one could even under- 
stand her words. The most fascinating aspect at this occasion, however, was 
to observe her constant secret revolt against the stationary and motionless 
approach, so completely at odds with her personal—and, one thinks, this 
character’s—temperament, forced so mercilessly upon her from the very begin- 
ning by her director, Heinz Arnold. This was probably to evade later technical 
(i.e. lighting) problems after she has abjured her shadow; in the same manner 
the Empress was not granted any liberty to move either, while the stage, apart 
from the final scene, was kept mostly in a mazy rather than mysterious 
mistiness, adding to some of I udwig Sievert’s set a strange Londonish flavour. 
If the persons of this performance threw no shadows, the voices certainly 
left no doubt about their shadowy quality. Time and again they were drowned 
in the opulent sumptuousness which Franz Konwitschny evoked after a more 
restrained beginning from the orchestra. His reading reminded me very much 
of Kempe’s in the 1954 production at Munich’s even more resonant Prinzre- 
gententheater (though the quality of the actual playing was better in the 
Berlin performance). But then Kempe could easily afford to soar up to such 
climaxes with singers like Rysanek, Schech, Metternich, BGhme and Hopf. In 
Berlin the cast consisted of Clara Ebers (Empress), Erich Witte (Emperor), 
Gertrud Stilo (Nurse), Kurt Rehm (Messenger), Gerhard Niese (Barak) and 
Goltz—a very reputable cast beyond question. Whether it is the ideal cast, as 
has been claimed by some local critics, is perhaps a question of perspective. 
Horst Koegler 
Goltz recently sang her first Isolde to the Tristan of Erich Witte 
(later Giinther Treptow), with Stilo as Brangane, Rudolf Gonszar as Kurwenal 








Manfred Jungwirth and Irmgard Armgart in the title roles of ‘The Devil 
and Kate’ at the Berlin Komische Oper 
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‘The Devil and Kate’ ; the Hell Scene in Act 2 


and Theo Adam as Marke; conductor Konwitschny. Other events during the 
early part of the season have included performances of Tosca (Goltz, Witte, 
Frans Andersson; conductor Lovro von Matacic); Wozzeck (Sigrid Ekkehard, 
Anneliese Miiller, Treptow, Kurt Rehm, Heinrich Pflanzl, Gerhard Stolze; 
conductor Johannes Schiiler); Jenufa (Hedwig Miiller-Biitow, Irmgard Klein, 
Witte, Julius Katona; conductor Matacic); and Iphigénie en Aulide (Ekkehard, 
Margarete Klose, Helmut Melchert, Niese, Frei; conductor Hans Léwlein). 
New members of the company include Karl Olof Johansson (Stockholm), and 
Robert Lauhéfer (Dessau); Matacic has been appointed joint Generalmusik- 
direktor with Konwitschny. Guest artists during the season will be Ebers, 
Goltz, Hildegard Jonas, Melitta Muszely; Andersson, Sebastian Feiersinger, 
Gonszar, Gustav Kéysti, Melchert, Helge Roswaenge, Wilhelm Schirp, Karl 
Schmitt-Walter and Josef Traxel. Irmgard Klein, Sigrid Ekkehard, Ingeborg 
Wenglor and Gerhard Stolze have all been made Kammersangers. 

Besides the premiére of Kdénig Hirsch at the Stadtische Oper, other 
new productions planned for she season are Capriccio, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Le Comte Ory, Lohengrin or Falstaff, La Traviata or Der Wildschiitz. Artists 
newly engaged are Helga Hildedrant, Anneliese Rothenberger and Marlies 
Siemeling (sopranos); Alice Celke and Nada Puttar (mezzos); Theo Altmeyer, 
Rolf Bétcher, Walter Geisler and Oswald Zowislok (tenors); Jon van Kesteren 
and Roland Dietrich Kunz (baritones); and Karl Kohn (bass). Guest contracts 
have been signed by Sari Barabas and Josef Metternich. Recent guest appear- 
ances have been made by Hertha Tépper and Lore Wissmann, both of whom 
have sung Octavian, and Gustav Neidlinger, who sang Iago. 

The successful production of The Cunning Little Vixen at the Komische 
Oper has been followed by another Czech work, Dvorak’s The Devil and Kate; 
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this was produced by the singer Hans Reinmar, with scenery and costumes by 
Heinz Pfeiffenberger. Robert Hanell conducted and the principal roles were 
taken by Irmgard Armgart (Kate), Karl Friedrich Hélzke (Jirka), Manfred 
Jungwirth (the Devil), Herbert Réssler (Lucifer). D’Albert’s Tiefiand, also 
conducted by Hanell, was the next new production on October 15. Brunhilde 
Wenzel sang the role of Marta; Eva Maria Baum, Nuri; Hanns Nocker, Pedro; 
Frans Andersson, Sebastiano; and Sigmund Roth, Tommaso. 


Brunswick. In a new production of Fidelio recently Gladys Spector sang 
Leonore; Walter Beissner, Florestan; and Hans Hotter, Pizarro. Arthur Griiber 
was the conductor. 


Dresden. Besides the new production of Aida already reported in OPERA 
the season will include new productions of Mathis der Maler and Bruns- 
Burkat’s Das Recht des Herrn. While the Dresden Staatskapelle was on tour 
performances of The Devil and Kate, La Forza del Destino and Der Waffen- 
schniied were given by the Landesoper Sdchsen. 


Diisseldorf-Duisburg. The second premiére in Duisburg was Die Ber- 
nauerin, a remarkable piece of drama with incidental orchestral music, choral 
singing and vocal solos without words. This work has little to offer the opera- 
goer who is only interested in music. All the main stage parts are for non- 
singing actors, the music being intended only to underline the spoken dialogue, 
also by Orff. Despite my antipathy to the music and the difficulty of under- 
standing the dialect, I enjoyed this very dramatic production by Adolf Rott, 
incidentally the first performance in North-West Germany. The sets were by 
Robert Kautsky, and Georg Ludwig Jochum conducted. 

The last of the gala premiéres, Der Wildschiitz, was produced by Albert 
Lippert in Diisseldorf and was an unqualified success. The work retains 
throughout vitality of action, witty dialogue and sparkling music. Anneliese 
Rothenberger, as Baronin Freimenn, does not have as big a part as one might 
expect and the star of this production was undoubtedly Karl Dénch, the 
village schoolmaster and gamekeeper, who sings Gilbertian solos to a self- 
effacing accompaniment reminiscent of Sullivan. The rest of the cast consisted 
of Kurt Gester, Ingeborg Lasser, Ernst Kozub, Martha Deisen, Ingrid Paller 
and Siegfried Dornbusch. Fritz Zaun conducted. Giinther Schneider-Siemssen’s 
sets were infectiously cheerful and surprisingly natural for a modern produc- 
tion—the sky was blue, the trees green and golden sunlight flooded down from 
above. The general result is a genre somewhere between a Mozart and a Savoy 
Opera. Yet although Martha is accepted in London, Lortzing is unknown 
outside German-speaking areas. Judging by this performance, that’s a pity! 

William Marshall 

Essen. The new production of Don Carlos by Werner Wiekenberg, who 
has succeeded Hans Hartleb (now at Frankfurt), was sung by Paula Brivkalne 
(Elisabeth), Trude Roesler (Eboli), Willi Friedrich (Don Carlos), Julius Jiillich 
(Rodrigo), Xaver Waibel (Philip); conductor Gustav Kénig. This was followed 
by a revival of Rheingold in which guest appearances were made by Wind- 
gassen as Loge and Neidlinger as Alberich. Herbet Fliether sang Wotan, 
Roesler Fricka and Brivkalne Freia. Kénig again conducted. 


Frankfurt. Solti was the conductor in La Forza del Destino. It is right that 
his name should stand at the head of this report, for his contribution lent 
weight and perspective to the evening. The tender cantabile of Verdi’s melody, 
the dramatic impulse, the vigour of the accents—all this was realized, through 
his understanding of the basic coherence of the drama, in an ideal manner that 
one knows only from Toscanini and de Sabata. Unfortunately the stage let 
him down completely. Hans Hartleb’s production, moving among Ila 
Maximova’s disparately decorative sets, had nothing of the formal decrepitude 
of the terrible, mystic and romantic force of destiny which dominates this 
work and draws its contrasted scenes into one whole. Here the scenes depend- 
ing on chance were either unintentionally comic in effect (as at the death of 
the Commendatore) or particularly weak (Carlo’s deliverance by Alvaro). 
Everything stopped short at empty gestures, and when the conventions 
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Opera at Dusseldorf 
(Above) ‘Falstaff ; Otto Wiener as Falstaff, Heinz Imdahl as Ford 


(Below) ‘Der Wildschiitz’ ; Ingeborg Lasser as the Countess, Kurt 
Gester as the Count, Karl Dénch as Baculus 
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‘Don Carlos’ at Essen ; Rodrigo’s death 


Buschhausen, Essen 


were broken, as in the circular disposition of the Pilgrims’ Chorus, one looked 
in vain for the dramatic necessity. The strong casting of the singers compen- 
sated for much, above all in the solo scenes. Marite Isene (Leonora) is a real 
dramatic soprano, full of both power and tenderness; Ernst Gutstein a 
splendid, dark-voiced Carlos; and equally outstanding were Walter Krerpel as 
the Padre Guardiano and Georg Stern as Melitone. Lorenz Fehenberger 
(Alvaro), who was imported, began below standard, but improved as the 
evening advanced, and was especially good vocally. As Preziosilla, Rosl Zapf 
offered us only the notes (these, it has to be said, with admirable precision, 
particularly in the Rataplan) but was the most of all to blame in characteriza- 
tion. The enthusiastic applause after the overture was not later repeated in 
equal measure. Ralf Steyer 


Frankfurt-am-Oder. The world premiére of Hermann Henrich’s Viel Ldrm 
um Nichts based on Shakespeare’s Much Ado A bout Nothing was recently given 
at the Kleist Theater. Henrich is the theatre’s musical director; the principal 
roles were taken by Walburga Heinrich (Beatrice), Karl-Friedrich Liibeckes 
(Benedict), Lore Bir (Hero), Manfred Dreschers (Don Pedro) and Héhe von 
Otto Feustel (Claudio). 


Halle. Plans for the season at the Landestheater include the world 
premiére of Wohlgemuth’s Jill, the first performance in Germany of Ranki’s 
Konig Pomade and new productions of Serse (Handel), Don Pasquale, Falstaff 
and Turandot. 

Hamburg. Heinz Tietjen promised us great things at the beginning of his 
régime as Intendant of the Hamburg State Opera. If all his plans materialize 
the Hamburg Opera in future will offer a more lustrous and even more varied 
programme than before. Time will show whether the Company can preserve 
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‘La Forza del Destino’ at Frankfurt 
(Above) Act 4: Melitone distributes soup 
(Below) The final scene 

















its artistic unity, which has been its best feature during the decade of the 
Rennert régime. 

According to Tietjen’s plans, Wieland Wagner will produce Carmen (with 
Jean Madeira in the title part) and Parsifal. Gustaf Griindgens, one of Ger- 
many’s leading actors and stage producers, will probably produce Les Hugue- 
nots. Giinther Rennert is to conclude his production of The Ring. Other works 
to be performed include Boris Godunov, Lohengrin, Capriccio and Otello. 
Wozzeck has been revived, and Lulu is to be added to the repertory. Contem- 
porary works envisaged for performance during the next two years are Werner 
Egk’s Revisor, Mark Lothar’s Rappelkopf, Rolf Liebermann’s School for 
Wives, Richard Mohaupt’s Der Griine Kakadu and Frank Martin’s Der 
Sturm. Joseph Keilberth will often be heard at the Hamburg Opera now, and 
contracts have been signed with André Cluytens and Wolfgang Sawallisch. 
They are welcome additions to the permanent musical staff under Ludwig and 
Bittner. 

One of Tietjen’s first offerings, however, a new production of Don 
Pasquale, was not more than routine-work. It had an acceptable Don Pasquale 
in Theo Herrmann, a fine Norina in Erna Maria Duske, a lovable Malatesta 
in Horst Giinther, and a very poor Ernesto in Ratko Delorko. The settings by 
Helmut Koniarsky were imaginative, but their colours were painful. The 
orchestral playing under Bittner was rather dry, while Ernst Poettgen’s produc- 
tion was promising enough. Poettgen has been an assistant to Rennert for 
some years and is now resident producer in Hamburg. His début here with 
Don Pasquale proved his ability for staging opera buffa in a vivid, but never 
uncontrolled way. Wolfgang Nolter 


Mannheim. Pending the opening of the new Nationaltheater, there have 
been no new productions so far this season but only repertory performances 
of such favourite works as Entfiihrung, Fidelio, Rigoletto, Ctello, Bohéme and 
Butterfly. 


Munich. By the end of October there still had been no new productions 
at the Staatsoper and such performances as were announced appeared to be 
of the usual repertory pieces with the usual repertory singers and conductors. 


Nuremberg. Erich Riede, the newly-appointed Generalmusikdirektor, 
began his régime by conducting a new production of Carmen with Katia Sabo 
in the title role, Gerda Schopenhauer as Micaéla, Hans Hoffmann as José and 
Heinz Imdahl as Escamillo; Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender was the producer. 


Stuttgart. The newly decorated opera house opened on October 28 with a 
new production by Wieland Wagner of Gétterdimmerung with a cast that 
included Médl, Lore Wissmann, Maria Kinas, Grace Hoffmann, Res Fischer, 
Windgassen, Alfons Herwig, Toni Blankenheim and Otto von Rohr; con- 
ductor, Ferdinand Leitner. This was followed by performances of Cosi fan 
tutte (Wissman, Hetty Pliimacher, Franzi Wachmann, Richard Holm, Hans- 
Giinther Nocker, Engelbert Czubock; conductor Leopold Ludwig), The 
Bartered Bride (Frederike Sailer, Elinor Junker-Giesen, Fritz Wiinderlich, Fritz 
Linke; conductor Josef Diinwald) and Fidelio (Gré Brouwenstijn, Wissmann, 
Windgassen, Neidlinger, von Rohr; conductor Leitner). Then came Rennert’s 
new production of Wozzeck with Blankenheim in the :title role, Kinas as 
Marie, August Seider as the Hauptmann and Gerhard Stolze as the Tambur- 
major. Leitner again conducted. 


Hungary 
[This report was received in London early in October.—Ed.] 


Budapest. In the summer season the Hungarian State Opera gave about 
60 performances in the open air theatre of Marguerite Island, and finished 
its summer activities with a short tour in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, playing 
Il Trovatore and Janos Vitéz (Kacs6h) before an enthusiastic audience. This 
was the company’s first appearance abroad after the war, and it is strongly 
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hoped that, owing to a progressing amelioration of the situation both external 
and internal, the long period of seclusion will be from now on put to an end. 

The season was opened in the Budapest Opera House on September 12 
with the triple bill of Barték’s one-act stage works: Duke Bluebeard’s Castle, 
The Wooden Prince and The Miraculous Mandarin, the first one being con- 
ducted by Janos Ferencsik, and the two ballets by Jené Kenessey. The Erkel 
Theatre opened its doors on the following day with Hunyadi Laszlo (Erkel), 
conducted by Vilmos Komor. 

The first guest appearance of the season was that of the Bratislava 
National Theatre, producing Dvorak’s Rusalka (September 22) and a highly 
interesting psychoanalytical thriller-opera of the young Slovakian composer 
Suchon entitled The Whirlpool (September 23) about a mysterious post-war 
village murder. The next event was the opening of the Bartok festivities on 
September 25, with the above-mentioned triple bill at the Overa House, featur- 
ing Mihaly Székely’s Bluebeard and Klara Palankay’s Judith. 

First revivals of the season will be Das Rheingold in the Opera House, 
and the new production of Les Contes d’Hoffmann in the Erkel Theatre. Later 
on will come the long missed La Forza del Destino, Tristan und Isolde and 
Peter Grimes. Janos Liebner 


Italy 


Bergamo. The casts for the three one-act operas that opened the autumn 
season at the Teatro Donizetti as briefly reported in last month’s opera were: 
Il Furore di Oreste (Fulvio Testi) with Rinaldo Pellizzoni (Oreste), Marina 
Cucchio (Elektra), Luciana Moneta (Clytemnestra), Antonio Zerbino 
(Aegisthus), Franco Ricciardi (slave); conductor Ettore Gracis, producer 
Luciano Lucignani; Lo Sternuto (Andrea Mascagni) with Vittoria Mastropaolo 
(the officer’s wife), Marcella de Osma (the baron’s daughter), Luisa Giorgetti 
(friend of the baron), Enrico Campi (the officer), Danilo Cetari (the baron), 
Eraldo Coda (the porter); conductor Gracis, producer F. Piccoli; Panchina 
(Italo Calvino) with Elvira Galassi, Rosanna Zerbini, Franco Ricciardi, Paolo 
Pedani; conductor Luciano Rosado, producer Giuseppe Marchioro. Carmen 
was the next opera to be heard with Marta Rose in the title role, Mariella 
Adani as Micaéla, Franco Corelli as José and Renato Capecchi as Escamillo. 
Carlo Felice Cillario was the conductor and Mario Lanfranchi the producer. 


Leghorn. The short autumn season at the Teatro Gran Guardia organized 
to celebrate the 350th anniversary of the foundation of the city comprised two 
works, Mascagni’s /ris and Giordano’s Andrea Chénier. The leading singers 
in the former were Rosetta Noli (Iris), Gaetano Bardini (Osaka), Afro Poli 
(Kyoto), Giuseppe Modesti (Il Gieco) and in the latter Gigliola Frazzoni 
(Madeleine de Coigney), Carlo Bergonzi (Chénier), Aldo Protti (Gérard). 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted both operas and Carlo Piccinato was the 
producer. 


Mantua. The awards for this year’s golden Orfeo prizes were announced 
at the Teatro Sociale on September 22. These were: soprano, Renata Tebaldi; 
mezzo-soprano, Giulietta Simionato; tenor, Wolfgang Windgassen; bass, 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni; conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos. The awards of the 
silver Orfeo prizes were made as a result of a competition lasting almost a 
week, during Which young singers were heard by a jury that included Toti dal 
Monte, Mafalda Favero, Maria Zamboni, Tito Schipa, Apollo Granforte, 
Giorgio Federico Ghedini and Arnaldo Bellini. The winners were: Angelina 
Arena, soprano; Alberto Tosi, tenor; Giovanni Foiani, bass. 

Perugia. “No, thank you, I’ve heard enough Joan of Arcs,” said the 
young man invited to the Teatro Morlacchi in Perugia for the opera which 
traditionally concludes the Sagra Umbra. But this Joan, being Tchaikovsky’s, 
wears her sword with a difference, and the young man was the poorer for 
not having come. As happened innumerable times during Tchaikovsky's career, 
the public at Perugia relaxed and enjoyed themselves, while the critics carped. 
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After the first performance at the Teatro Marinsky in St. Petersburg in 1881 
Tchaikovsky left Russia convinced by the public that it was a success, to 
discover that it was a musical failure when he read Beckmesser- Hanslick’s 
newspaper in Vienna. It had a handful of well-received performances in 
Prague (the first of Tchaikovsky’s operas to be performed out of Russia), and 
then slid quietly onto the shelf. Francesco Siciliani, who was responsible for 
its first Italian performance, as he was for Queen of Spades and Mazeppa, is to 
be congratulated on a bold, imaginative move. A repetition is planned at 
Florence during the course of the winter season. This is highly desirab’e, 
because it is an opera full of movement and pageantry which needs plenty of 
stage-space to do it justice. The Perugia version suffered from cleverly- 
disguised stage-cramp, and musically too was subjected to Procrustean 
methods, losing its formal ballet and most of its overture. 

Basically, Tchaikovsky’s Joan of Arc is Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, 
but she is infinitely more human and less heroic, and she dies at the stake 
instead of in battle. Shaw’s tough, theological Joan gives way to a sentimental 
shepherd-girl who is bullied by a domineering father. He pursues her to 
denunciation and death in order to save her soul with a fixation which belongs 
as much to Freud as to the Spanish Inquisition. Virtually, she has no enemies 
except her father and herself; for she falls in love, betrays her vow to the 
Virgin and refuses to exculpate herself. The Royal Court and the crowd cannot 
bear animosity against her for long; some of the loveliest parts of the opera 
(in the first and last acts) express the ebb and flow of understanding between 
Joan and the people. The angelic choirs, fully complemented with harps and 
strings, are not constantly intervening as they do in Honegger’s Jeanne au 
Bacher. They make two eloquent appearances, once to ‘call’ Joan and once to 
admonish her. The Dauphin has a wife, Agnes, with whom he spends much 
time in the second act lamenting his fallen fortunes, so that the entente 
cordiale between the Dauphin and the saviour of his country is played down. 

Stylistically, Tchaikovsky’s opera is traditional and even anachronistic. 
The general design is Verdian of the pre-Traviata period (and this six years 
before Otello!), but the form of the extended Scena ed aria or the Aria con 
cadenza which feature in it hark back more to Bellini or Donizetti. Yet the 
spirit and the idiom is unmistakably Tchaikovskian (even if the love-duet is 
introduced by a marvellous short stretch of Tristan!). The masterly first Act, 
for instance, has vocal and instrumental writing close to the Letter Scene in 
Eugene Onegin. The pity of it is that Tchaikovsky’s normally fluid vocal writing 
seems to suffer a sea-change later in the opera. He asks the most devastating 
acrobatics and fessitura of even secondary roles. He wrote without definite 
singers in mind, and then was dissatisfied wh«n they could not reach perfec- 
tion. This is probably the basic reason why the orera has not held the stage, 
because in melodic invention it is as rich and exciting a score as one could 
ask for, and the orchestral writing is superb. Most gracefully it creates a 
medieval atmosphere without exaggeration by introducing a modal-sounding 
minstrels’ song (unison in A minor); Joan’s big set-piece in Act 2 ‘O Sire, they 
call me Joan, the daughter of humble shepherd-folk’ also has an antique cut, 
and is immensely effective. 

The Perugia performance was lucky in an ideal choice for protagonist, 
Marcella Pobbe, who already distinguished herself in many roles. She has a 
fine, controlled and passionate voice, clear-cut gestures and a faculty for 
communicating emotion. She handled the hurdles of the role without hesita- 
tion (beside them Aida is a picnic!), while David Poleri and Belen Amparan 
as Dauphin and Agnes had an uncertain tussle. Fernando Corena was splendid 
as the father, and Giampiero Malaspina made a convincing, rough-hewn 
Dunois, the role ‘created’ by Strawinsky’s father Feodor. Enzo Mascherini’s 
rigid, chilly interpretation of Joan’s Burgundian lover was not likely to have 
plunged a votary of chastity into inner conflict. Frank de Quell had thought 
out the broad lines of his production most intelligently, though it was some- 
times stiff in detail. But the main thing was that the problem of sp2ce was 
unsatisfactorily 1f not ideally solved. Enzo Rossi’s single set with changing 
backcloths contributed to this and made a fine job of the final act in which 
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Marchiori 


‘Joan of Arc’ at Perugia 
(Above) Enzo Rossi's sketch for the Coronation Scene 


(Below) Belen Amparan as Agnese, David Poleri as the Dauphin 











flames by projection matched the tongues of flame emitted by Tchaikovsky’s 
upward flying scale-passages. As usual, the chorus and orchestra were those of 
the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, the chorus and orchestral wind sounding in 
excellent shape. The conductor was Jonel Perlea, who was proficient and 
faithful without being inspired; but at any rate he made Tchaikovsky sound 
like Tchaikovsky and not a wayward parody of Italian opera. Cynthia Jolly 


Ravenna. A short autumn season at the Teatro Alghieri featured per- 
formances of Tosca (Disma de Cecco, Flaviano Labo, Lino Puglisi, Guido 
Pasella, Tito Dolciotti), Cavalleria Rusticana (Simona dall’Argine, Aldo 
Bertocci, Franco Mieli) and Pagliacci (Rita Saponaro, Rafael Lagares, Vittorio 
Manfredini, Vittorio Pandano). Nello Santi was the conductor. 


Rovigo. The season at the Teatro Sociale began on October 20 with 
Aida (Dall’Argine, Corelli) and then continued with performances of Lucia 
di Lammermoor (Gianna d’Angelo), Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 


Trieste. The Teatro Giuseppe Verdi was the first of the major Italian 
opera houses to begin its 1956-7 season; this was on November 14 when a 
performance of Aida was heard with Anna Maria Rovere in the title role, 
Dora Minarchi as Amneris, Corelli as Radames, Giangiacomo Guelfi as 
Amonasro, Giulio Neri as Ramfis and Antonio Massaria as the King; 
Antonino Votto was the conductor. This was followed a week later by a 
production of Elektra with Christel Goltz, Herta Wilfert, Res Fischer, Bernd 
Aldenhoff and Leonard Wolosky in the leading roles (conductor Herbert 
Charlier), and Menotti’s The Telephone with Marisa Morel and Giuseppe 
Zecchillo (conductor Pino Trost). Other works to be heard during the season, 
which will continue until the end of February, are La Fiamma, Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann, La Vida Breve, Meistersinger, The Legend of the Invisible City 
of Kitezh, Ill Barbiere di Siviglia, La Guerra (Rossellini), Un Intervento 
Notturno (Giulio Viozzi-world premiére), Le Damnation de Faust, 1 Puritani 
and Otello. Artists engaged besides those already mentioned include Maria 
Benedetti, Gianella Borelli, Cesy Broggini, Maria Curtis-Verna, Gianna 
d’Angelo, Luisa Malagrida, Magda Olivero, Ondina Otta, Miriam Pirazzini, 
Renata Scotto, Virginia Zeani; Luigi Alva, Amedeo Berdini, Renato Cesari, 
Piero de Palma, Mario Filippeschi, Renato Gavarini, Piero Guelfi, Carlo 
Guichandut, Agostino Lazzari, Giampiero Malaspina, Andrea Mongelli, 
Rolando Panerai, Paolo Pedani, Mario Petri, Mirto Picchi, Giancinto Prandelli, 
Aldo Protti, Ugo Savarese, Carlo Tagliabue, Raimondo Torres, Ivo Vinco, 
Adelio Zagonara. The conductors are Arturo Basile, Franco Capuana, Herbert 
Charlier, Ennio Gerelli, Francesco Mander, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, Nino 
Verchi and Antonino Votto; the producers Sandro Bolchi, Frank de Quell, 
Domenico Messina, Marisa Morel, Bruno Nofri, Carlo Piccinato and Nives 
Poli. 


Vigevano. Manon Lescaut (Elisabetta Barbato, Bergonzi, Otello Borgonovo, 
Rina Cavallari, Angelo Mercuriali, Dario Caselli) and Rigoletto (Renata 
Ongaro Cavallari, Ferrando, Ferrari, Enzo Mascherini, Novelli, Ottavio Serpo) 
were recently heard at the Teatro Cagnoni. Argeo Quadri was the conductor; 
Nino Fiorini the producer. 


Mexico 


Monterrey. The fourth season organized by the Opera de Monterrey A.C. 
included performances of La Forza del Destino (Rovere, Mario Ortica, Ettore 
Bastianini, Rafael Arié; conductor Guido Picco), L’Elisir d’' Amore (Ernestina 
Garfias, Luciano Panzieri, Jesus Jimenez, Humberto Pazos; conductor Hum- 
berto Mugnai), Mefistofele (Rovere, Panzieri, Arié; conductor Luis Sandi); La 
Favorita (Bette Dubro, Panzieri, Bastianini, Arié; conductor Picco), Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Aurora Woodrow, Julio Julian, Jimenez), Pagliacci (Conchita 
Valdez, Ortica, Bastianini) and Lucia di Lammermoor (Garfias, Panzieri, 
Bastianini, Arie; conductor Picco). 
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Sweden 

Stockholm. Set Svanholm opened his first season as Director of the Royal 
Opera with a performance of Meistersinger in which he sang the role of 
Walther with Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as Eva; he also sang Samson to the 
Dalila of Blanche Thebom. A new production of Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail had Hjérdis Schymberg as Constanze, Margrit Hallin as Blonde and 
Arne Henriksen as Belmonte. 


. 
Switzerland 

Zurich. The new season at the Stadttheater opened with a celebration of 
the 70th birthday of the Swiss composer Othmar Schoeck. Listening to his 
Venus, audience and critics alike regretted that it had not yet been performed 
outside German-speaking countries. The principal tenor part was sung by 
Libero de Luca, and the baritone was Marko Rothmiiller, who has recently 
been singing at the Vienna State Opera. The next production was La Traviata, 
conducted by Otto Ackermann, Generalmusikdirektor in Cologne. A magnifi- 
cent display of singing distinguished the Tosca premiére, with Traute Richter 
in the title role and Eugene Tobin as Cavaradossi. This young American tenor 
is well on the way to becoming a famous heldentenor; his voice has enormous 
volume without any loss of beauty. 

There was great interest for musicians in the new production of Entfiihrung 
as Hans Erismann had included the aproggiaturas. A copy of several numbers 
from this opera had recently been found in Bohemia, arrangements for eight 
wind instruments copied by Johann Elssler, father of Fanny Elssler and 
Haydn's copyist. This is certainly the arrangement mentioned in one of 
Mozart's letters to his father. In it the appoggiaturas are written out in the 
manner in which they must have been performed. 

For the first time an opera performance was included in the Donaueschingen 
Festival this year, when the ensemble of the Zurich Opera gave a guest per- 
formance of Honegger’s Antigone. This was a great success in spite of the fact 
that its French was not understood by most of the visitors. 

Lisa Della Casa is to give a few performances of Arabella on her way 
back from Buenos Aires before she goes to the Metropolitan, New York, to 
sing the same part in English. She gained her experience at Ziirich between 
1943 and 1949, and was discovered in a performance of Arabella in 1946, 
when she sang Zdenka, with Maria Cebotari as Arabella. We are now awaiting 
the first production by the new director Karl Heinz Krahl, which will be 
Fidelio on December 1. Hans Rosbaud will conduct. Werner Gallusser. 





Obituary 


Edith Furmedge, contralto and widow of Dinh Gilly, died in London 
on October 9. She was born in London in 1898, and began her Covent Garden 
career in the 1924 international season when she was heard as Flosshilde, 
Grimgerde and the First Norn; during that season she met Dinh Gilly, with 
whom she studied. In the 1930s she was heard as Erda, Fricka, Magdalena 
(Rigoletto), and Githa (The Serf), and after the war again sang Erda. An 
appreciation of this artist appears on p. 733. 

Augustin Kock, tenor of the Stockholm Opera and singing teacher, died 
during the summer. He was 70. 

Adolf Jager, heldentenor of the Frankfurt Opera in the 1920s and 1930s, 
died in Frankfurt on August 3. 

Arthur Notcutt, London critic of the Musical Courier and contributor to 
a number of London musical journals, including OPERA, died suddenly early in 
September. He had been a constant visitor to Covent Garden since about 1904, 
when with Victor Gollancz and Alfred Spero he was a member of the well- 
known coterie who frequented the gallery. 
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Birthdays and Anniversaries 


Two famous operatic conductors celebrated their birthdays during the 
autumn; Bruno Walter was 80 on September 15 and Robert Heger 70 on 
August 19. Giovanni Martinelli was 71 on October 22, and the German tenor 
Wilhelm Gombert, who appeared at Covent Garden in the 1920s, was 70 on 
September 2. 

The mezzo-soprano Johanna Blatter who sings at the Berlin Stidtische 
Oper, celebrates the thirtieth anniversary of her stage début this season, as 
does Christoph Reuland, tenor, of Karlsuhe. Rudolf Gonszar, baritone, of 
the Frankfurt and Berlin State Operas, began his twenty-fifth season as a 
singer this autumn. 





Gramophone Records 


Reviewed by the Editor. 
Complete Recordings 
LA SERVA PADRONA (Pergolesi), with Giuditta Mazzolini (Serpina), 
Marcello Cortis (Uberto). Wiirttembergische Staatsorchester. Ferdinand Leitner. 
D.G.G. ARCHIVE APM 14064. 

I wrote of the place that this Pergolesi ‘Intermezzo’ has in operatic 
history when I reviewed the Piccola Scala recording of this piece in the June 
OPERA. This new version is streets ahead of that performance and of the Cetra 
recording with Angelica Tuccari and Sesto Bruscantini, which I have also 
heard. Giuditta Mazzoleni, an Italian soprano who seems to be a favourite 
at the Monte Carlo Opera, has a bright voice and a more than average tech- 
nique; she sings with point and style. Marcello Cortis, more a buffo baritone 
than a bass, is excellent, far better than Rossi-Lemeni; his Uberto like his 
Taddeo in L’/taliana in Algeri at last year’s Holland Festival never oversteps 
the mark. Orchestral tone is dry, but Ferdinand Leitner exhibits a lighter 
touch than one might have expected; and the accompaniment of the recitatives 
is very witty. 


FIDELIO (Beethoven), with Rose Bampton (Leonore), Eleanor Steber (Mar- 
cellina), Jan Peerce (Florestan), Herbert Janssen (Don Pizarro), Sidor Belarsky 
(Rocco), Joseph Laderoute (Jacquino), Nicola Moscona (Don Fernando). 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and Chorus. Arturo Toscanini. HMV ALP 1304-5. 

Although Toscanini had conducted Fidelio several times at La Scala 
during its great era under his direction in the 1920s, it was not until the 
Salzburg performances with Lotte Lehmann in the 1930s that the Toscanini 
Fidelio became something of a legend. This present performance was the first 
of the seven operas that the Maestro performed with the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra and his own chosen soloists between December, 1944, and January. 
1954 (the others were Bohéme, Traviata, Otello, Falstaff, and Ballo, which have 
been released, and Aida, which I doubt will ever be published). 

This Fidelio was recorded during the broadcasts of December 10 and 17, 
1944; but Leonore’s ‘Abscheulicher’, made by Rose Bampton two days after 
the performance on December 19, was substituted for her original perform- 
ance, and the inevitable Leonore No. 3, recorded on June 1, 1945, was added. 
As I remarked when reviewing the Furtwangler set, what a pity that we could 
not have had some of the dialogue and have dispensed with that overture. For 
without even the minimum of speech, Fidelio ceases to be an opera and 
becomes just a string of numbers. 

Toscanini’s Fidelio was warm, human and passionate, and the recording 
has captured these attributes to a greater and lesser degree. We get the warmth 
in the Leonore-Florestan duet, the humanity in the scene between Leonore and 
Rocco in the dungeon, and the passionate intensity in the trio at the end of 
the first scene in act one and in the dramatic introduction to act two. Indeed 
throughout the opera one is always conscious of the burning fire (incandes- 
cence is perhaps the more appropriate word) that is the hallmark of a Tos- 
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canini performance. Unfortunately the Prisoners’ Chorus fails to make its 
effect, for at this point the quality of the recording suddenly deteriorates and 
the chorus appear to be singing through several thick blankets. 

Rose Bampton is less intense than Médl, and there is less of the womanly 
glow we remember from Lehmann; but as Bampton has only sung the role on 
the stage two or three times in her life, the first occasion being the previous 
season at Buenos Aires, it is hardly surprising that she is not completely under 
the skin of the part. Vocally she is far better than Médl, and she displays a 
veice more beautiful in quality. Jan Peerce seems at first glance a very odd 
choice for Florestan, but then Toscanini was always faithful to certain 
singers; and in America Peerce became as much ‘the’ Toscanini tenor as did 
Pertile at La Scala. Peerce’s Florestan is sung with a richer tone than one 
hears from most German tenors, and he seems to feel the part more deeply 
than does Windgassen. Herbert Janssen, whom many will remember as a Don 
Fernando, here sings Pizarro; and his account of the notoriously difficult aria 
is most commendable. Sidor Belarsky, a Russian bass who had a brief career 
at the New York City Center, is the weak member of the cast; his Rocco 
sounds a shaky old man, and his diction is atrocious. The young, fresh and 
appealing Marcellina of Eleanor Steber, the attractive Jacquino of Joseph 
Laderoute, and the noble and sonorous Fernando of Nicola Moscona are all 
fine performances. And the wonderful chorus in the final scene deserves a 
special mention all on its own. 

Both Toscanini and Furtwangler made Fidelio into something like a 
personal testament, and both versions are well worth possessing. The fact that 
T. scanini’s faster tempi make it possible to get his performance onto two 
discs as against Furtwangler’s three and so save the prospective purchasers 
nearly two pounds must not be overlcoked. 


IL TROVATORE (Verdi), with Renata Tebaldi (Leonora), Giulietta Simionato 
(Azucena), Luisa Margaliano (Inez), Mario del Monaco (Manrico), Ugo 
Savarese), Ferrando (Giorgio Tozzi), Ruiz and A Messenger (Athos Cesarini), 
An Old Gipsy (Antonio Balbi). Orchestra of the Théatre Grande de Genéve. 
Chorus of the May Musical Festival. Alberto Erede. DECCA LXT 5260-62. 


The Tebaldi-Del Monaco partnership continues on records and in New 
York, if not in Italy, and here is an obvious choice for them. Of course we 
can be quite sure that the Callas-Di Stefano Trovatore will be with us before 
long. It was recorded under Karajan some few months ago; but until its 
release the only existing rival is the Milanov-Bjérling set available here for 
some two and a half years. 

What there is to commend this new Decca set is that like the same com- 
pany’s Rigoletto and Traviata it is complete; and so we hear the repeat of 
‘Di quella pira’ with the few phrases for Leonora between the two halves, the 
short Leonora-Manrico duet from earlier in the same scene, and most import- 
ant of all, ‘Tu vedrai che amore ‘1 terra’ the so-called cabaletta to ‘D’amor 
sull’ali rosee’, which Brouwenstijn sang at Covent Garden not so long ago, 
but which otherwise few people can have heard. 

In this performance there is much beautiful singing (especially from 
Simionato), much loud singing (from both Tebaldi and Del Monaco), and 
much excitement; there are also a lot of rough sounds from the Count 
(Savarese). Tebaldi still cannot trill, and when her partner bawls, she is 
tempted to bawl louder. Not so Simionato, whose Azucena is a moving and 
artistic performance, not so rich as Barbieri’s but excellent none the less. Del 
Monaco is probably the only tenor today whose natural gifts make him 
theoretically the ideal Manrico; but he still will not moderate his tone, and if 
he ever does listen to other singers, then he should take a lesson from 
Bjérling. Erede zouducts a sound and sometimes exciting performance. We 
now await with interest the Karajan version. 


AIDA (Verdi), with Zinka Milanov (Aida), Fedora Barbieri (Amneris), Jussi 
Bjérling (Radames), Leonard Warren (Amonasro), Boris Christoff (Ramfis), 
Plinio Clabassi (The King), Mario Carlin (A Messenger), Bruna Rizzoli 
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(Priestess). Chorus and Orchestra of The Rome Opera House. Jonel Perlea. 
HMV ALP 1388-90 

Let me say a the outset that of the three Aidas now available (Decca 
with Tebaldi-Del Monaco-Stignani-Protti-Erede and Columbia with Callas- 
Tucker-Barbieri-Gobbi-Serafin are the other two) this is by far and away the 
most satisfying musically and vocally. Milanov’s Aida has long been regarded 
as the finest since Rethberg’s—that is, on her good days when she is not subject 
to those uncertainties of pitch which are known to beset her from time to 
time. Here, with the exception of a few passages in act two, in which she does 
not seem quite able to sustain her part in the big ensemble, she sings magni- 
ficently, with great feeling and beauty of tone, and in the Nile duet and 
closing scene she reaches very great heights indeed. Barbieri is a magnificent 
Amneris; she is in better form than in the Columbia performance and is 
tremendously exciting in the first scene of the last act. Her voice is rich and 
sumptuous. Bjérling has not, I believe, sung Radames outside Sweden, and I 
doubt whether he sings it there a great deal; but his fine voice and great 
musicianship ensure that he turns in a performance that is at its best of the 
kind one rarely hears today. Warren’s Amonasro is rather disappointing. He 
mouths his words too much, and seems so intent on producing a smooth line 
that the drama disappears from the role. Christoff’s individual timbre and 
incisive singing turn Ramfis into a major character and Clabassi is a satisfac- 
tory King. Jonel Perlea’s conducting and the orchestral playing make this the 
most exciting Aida I have heard for years. 


German 

Idomeneo: Qual mi conturba i sensi—Fuor del mar & Don Giovanni; Or sai 
chi Ponore (Léopold Simoneau, Hilde Zadek. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. 
Bernhard Paumgartner) Philips ABE 10009. These excerpts, the first from the 
Simoneau recital reviewed last month and the second from the complete Philips 
Don Giovanni make an attractive 45. Simoneau’s Mozart singing needs no 
more praise from me at this juncture. Zadek may not be an ideal Anna, but 
if we hear no worse accounts than this of the great ‘Vengeance’ aria we can 
count ourselves lucky. 


Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor: Nein, das wirklich doch zu keck (Mistress 
Ford-Mistress Page duet); Nun eilt herbei (Mistress Ford’s aria); Als Bii*lein 
klein (Falstaff’s Drinking song); In einem Waschkorb (Falstaff-Ford duet); 
Horch die Lerche singt (Fenton’s aria); Wohl denn, gefasst ist der Entschluss 
—So schweib’ich dir Geliebter zu (Anne’s recit. & aria); O siisser Mond 
(Moonlight Chorus). Maria Stader (Mistress Ford), Margarete Klose (Mistress 
Page), Anny Schlemm (Anne), Kim Borg (Falstaff), Eberhard Wiichter (Ford), 
Walter Ludwig (Fenton). Munich Philharmonic Orchestra; Stuttgart Sta‘e 
Opera Orchestra; Bavarian Radio Orchestra & Chorus. Ferdinand Leitner. 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. DGM 19049. 

Rather on the lines of the recently issued selection from Der Freischiitz, 
in which various recordings by individual singers and orchestras were 
assembled to make a ‘potted version’ on one disc, Deutsche Grammophon 
have now done the same with Nicolai’s Lustigen Weiber. In all respects this 
is a most enjoyable disc; the music is charming and the performances are of 
a very high order. Stader’s singing in the duet and aria are excellent; Klose’s 
Mistress Page sounds a trifle mature, but the voice is still a fine one; Schlemm 
gives a far better account of Anne’s aria than anything I have yet heard this 
artist do. Kim Borg is a rich sounding Falstaff and really gets down to his 
bottom notes; in the duet with Ford he is joined by the admirable young 
Wachter whom by the time these words appear in print we shall have heard 
as the Count in Figaro at Covent Garden. Ludwig's Fenton could have been 
more winning. But all in all a delightful record. 

Lohengrin: Prelude to Act 3; Die Walkiire: Ride of the Valkyries; & Magic 
Fire Music; Meistersinger: Prelude to Act 3, Dance of the Apprentices, Pro- 
cession of the Masters. Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Ormandy. Philips 
SBR 6210. Rich sounding orchestral performances with Ormandy showing off 
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the Philadelphians to good advantage, though in the fast tempi he adopts in 
the Meistersinger Wagner is apt to suffer. Tristan und Isolde: Isolde’s Klage 
& Liebestod. Kirsten Flagstad. Philharmonia. Furtwingler. HMV 7EB 6018. 
An obvious choice for a 45. Flagstad’s classic Isolde is better in the ‘Liebestod’ 
than in Isolde’s Grief from the complete recording of 1953. 


ANTIGONAE (Orff). Scenes 4 & 5. Christel Goltz (Antigonae), Hermann 
Uhde (Creon), Hilde Réssel-Majdan (Eurydice), Josef Greindl (The Mes-en- 
ger). Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Vienna State Opera Chorus. Heinrich 
Hollreiser. PHILIPS ABL 316. 

Orff's Antigonae is hardly opera as we know it; it is more a declaimed 
play (Friedrich H6lderlin’s German version of the Sophocles tragedy) wi.h 
long stretches of unaccompanied chant, and such melody as there is being 
based on rhythms and speech stresses. The accompaniment is mostly by per- 
cussion instruments. The composition of the orchestra for Antigonae includes 
six grand pianos, also to be played with hammer and plectra, four harps, nine 
string basses (the only stringed instruments Orff uses here), 7-8 timpani, one 
with a high A, and a percussion group of ten to fifteen players including such 
rarities as a set of stone slabs (Steinspiel), two Trog-xylophones, three Turkish 
cymbals, ten large Javanese gong-chimes; in fact everything that one can hit! 

The excerpts here recorded are first the scene that begins with the chorus 
that precedes Antigonae’s death, Creon’s order to bury Antigonae alive, and 
Antigonae’s farewell; then in the second scene a further chorus, followed by 
the long description by the Messenger of Creon’s grief at seeing Antigonae’s 
corpse and his son’s suicide; followed by Creon’s closing scene where he 
completely breaks down. This is strange and often moving music; but it takes 
some getting used to and does not have the same kind of immediate impact as, 
say, Carmina Burana. 

Christel Goltz displays some unsteadiness as Antigonae, but both Greindl 
and Uhde are superb in their respective roles. The sleeve-note suggests that the 
cast of the Salzburg premiére in 1949 was the same as in this recording; this 
is not quite true for it was Res Fischer who sang Antigonae at Salzburg. 
Goltz sang the part a few weeks later at the Dresden premiére. 


Italian 


RIGOLETTO: Della mia bella—Questa o quella; Pari siamo; Deh non parlare 
al misero; Giovanna? ho dei dimorsi—E il sol dell’ anima; Gualtier maldé— 
Caro nome; Ella mi fu rapita—Parmi veder le lagrime; Povero Rigoletto— 
Cortigiani, vil razza; Tutte le feste al tempio; E ’'ami?—La donna é mobile; 
Bella figlia dell’amore; V’ho ingannato. Erna Berger (Gilda), Nan Merriman 
(Magdalena), Mary Kreste (Giovanna), Jan Peerce (Duca di Mantova), 
Leonard Warren (Rigoletto), Nathaniel Sprizena (Borsa), Arthur Newman 
(Marullo), Paul Ukena (Ceprano). RCA Victor Orchestra. Robert Shaw 
Chorale. Renato Cellini. HMV ALP 1392. 


Like Hamlet, Rigoletto is so full of familiar quotations that even a 
twelve-inch LP disc cannot possibly include them all; and this ‘Highlights’ 
selection in an attempt to cram in as many of them as rossible makes some 
odd cuts in the musical shape of some of the pieces to say nothing of 
dramatic illogicalities. The great Gilda-Rigoletto duet following ‘Pari siamo’, 
for example, tails off suddenly after Gilda has asked her father to tell her his 
name; he replies ‘My child, *twere useless’—her next question ‘Ah! why, my 
father, cans’t thou not trust me?’ is left unsaid, and musically what is in 
effect the cabaletta to their duet does not exist; the same thing happens in 
their duet in act two (the real act two that is) where the ‘tremenda vendetta’ 
part of their scene is not included. While this Rigoletto performance is not 
an ideal one, there is much to admire in it vocally: Berger’s beautiful and 
fresh voice, and Peerce’s vitality and musicianship. Why incidentally is Italo 
Tajo’s name not included on the label, for he sings a few phrases as Sparafucile 
in the brief scene before ‘La Donna é mobile’? 
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Aida: Ritorna vincitor!; Otello: Ave Maria; Ernani: Ernani! Ernani, involami; 
Ballo in Maschera: Morro, ma prima in grazia; Vespri Siciliani: Merce, diletta 
amiche; La Forza del Destino: Pace, pace, mio Dio; Un Ballo in Maschera: 
Ecco lorrido campo; I! Trovatore: Tacea la notte placida. Antonietta Stella. 
Symphony Orchestra. Nino Sanzogno & Glauco Curiel. HMV ALP 1366. 

This is an unhappy performance. Young Miss Stella has a most beautiful 

voice and not a little intelligence and musicality, as her Aida at Covent Garden 
and Elisabeth de Valois in the complete Don Carlos recording proved. So it is 
a great pity that one can find little to admire in this ill-advised release. Only 
in the recitative to the Ernani is the singer satisfactory. Elsewhere she is apt 
to sing below the note and out of time; while she appears to have only the 
most elementary ideas about florid singing. This disc cannot really enhance 
her reputation. 
Suor Angelica: Dying thus without a mother’s blessing; Gianni Schicchi: Oh, 
my beloved father: Madama Butterfly: Weeping? And why? One fine day; 
Death with honour; La Bohéme: They call me Mimi; La Fanciulla del West; 
Oh, you’ve no notion; Tosca: Love and music; La Bohéme: To the home that 
she left. Joan Hammond. Philharmonia Orchestra, Glauco Curiel. HMV BLP 
1086. 

Is this the answer to the plea made not only by OPERA but by other 
people for good recordings by British artists of opera in English? If it is it is 
a very worthy one, and I can think of no better beginning to a series on these 
lines. Miss Hammond has long been an admired Puccini singer, and she is in 
excellent voice here, really excellent voice, displaying a beauty and steadiness 
that are not always present in her work. Her performance of the moving Suor 
Angelica piece is first rate; play Callas’s version on her Puccini recital and see 
which is the better vocally. You'll be surprised! Some of the English trans- 
lations are not all we want if opera in the vernacular is to succeed. When will 
Ricordi’s commission some really worth-while texts of these popular works? 
But don’t let that prevent you from buying a really good record. 


Nabucco: Va pensiero; I Lombardi: Gerusalem! Gerusalem! & O Signore, 
dal tetto natio; Ernani: Noi fratelli in tal momento; La Traviata: Noi siamo 
zingarelle & Di Madrides noi siam mattadori! Il Trovatore: Vedi! le fosche 
notturne & Or co’dadi; Otello: Fuoco di gioia!; Aida: Gloria allEgitto. 
Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, Milan. Tullio Serafin. (Soloists in Traviata 
and Trovatore excerpts, Elvira Galassi, Manuel Spatafora, Silvio Maionica, 
Giuseppe Modesti). COLUMBIA 33CX1376. 

In recent months we have had a procession of these Italian Opera Chorus 
records, from Decca and HMV, and one assumes therefore that they must be 
commercially successful even if they are not particularly artistic. When review- 
ing the disc made by the Chorus and Orchestra of the Accamedia di Santa 
Cecilia, I suggested that it would be nice to hear a similar selection by the 
Scala forces. Well here it is! The Nabucco, the second Louw:hardi chorus, the 
Traviata, Otello and Aida excerpts duplicate the Decca disc, and so ask for 
a direct comparison. On all counts La Scala’s performances are superior; they 
have a theatrical tang about them which the Decca do not. The Trovatore, 
with the reliable Modesti singing Ferrando is first rate, and if we are to have 
this kind of disc, then let it always be of this standard. 


Recitals, etc. 


Carmen: Flower Song; Pagliacci: On with the motley; I! Trovatore: Ah, yes! 
thou’rt mine; Cavalleria Rusticana: Turiddu’s Farewell. James Johnston 
(Olwen Price in Cavalleria). Royal Opera House Orchestra and unnamed 
Chorus. Michael Mudie. Columbia SEDS5532. As a sort of appendage to the 
Joan Hammond disc previously referred to, here is a further contribution to 
our campaign for recordings by British singers. True it is only a reissue of 
already existing 78s, but it’s good to see that this popular tenor’s efforts are 
again available. Is there as fine a modern version of the ‘Flower Song’? 
Bjérling perhaps, but I can think of no one else who approaches Johnston in 
this aria. Let’s hope we'll soon have some more titles by this artist. 
Non-operatic. Recommended is the Brahms-Wolf recital by Jacqueline 
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Delman on Decca LW5254, which gives a fair idea of this young artist’s not 
inconsiderable vocal gifts. She has not yet enough experience to get right into 
a song like ‘Da unten im Tale’; but it is good to have another native singer 
recording. Irma Kolassi is really out of voice and seems out of her element in 
her selection of Arie Antiche on Decca LW5245. Highly recommended is 
Victoria de los Angeles’s selection of Five Centuries of Spanish Song (1300- 
1800) on HMV ALP 1393. She sings with her accustomed artistry, warmth 
and beauty of tone. The songs will be quite unknown to most listeners, 
but are both fascinating and easily likeable. Most of the items are of a 
religious character. A different kind of religious or sacred music appears on 
HMV CSLPS08 in the series ‘The Golden Treasury of Immortal Perform- 
ances’. Here Caruso’s and John McCormack’s performances of such pieces as 
‘Ave Maria’, ‘Domine Deus’ from Rossini’s Petite Messe Solenelle, ‘Panis 
Angelicus’ and ‘Adeste Fideles’ have been collected together. Some of the 
pieces indeed like the ‘Berceuse’ from Goddard’s Jocelyn are neither sacred 
nor religious! The two singers are ‘supported’ by such artists as Mischa Elman 
and Fritz Kreisler who provide the necessary violin obligatos. Personally I do 
not greatly care for these kind of performances, but I know that thousands of 
people do, and they will heartily welcome this disc. 


Future releases 


In case readers think that saturation point has been reached as far as 
recordings of complete operas are concerned, let me hasten to reassure (?) 
them that this is not the case. The following information has been assembled 
during recent months from American, German and Italian periodicals, record 
catalogues, etc., and will indicate that besides those recordings that are 
scheduled here for early release, there are also several more that we may 
well expect to have during the coming season. 

Already released in America, and shortly to become available here are 
La Bohéme (Victoria de los Angeles. Lucine Amara, Jussi Bjérling, Robert 
Merrill, Giorgio Tozzi, Fernando Corena; Beecham); // Matrimonio Segreto 
(Graziella Sciutti, Eugenia Ratti, Ebe Stignani, Luigi Alva, Carlo Badioli, 
Franco Calabrese; Sanzogno); Le Rossignol (Janine Micheau, Genevieve 
Moizan, Jean Giraudeau, Lucien Lovano, Michel Roux; Cluytens); Die Kluge 
(Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. Rudolf Christ, Marcel Cordes, Gottlob Frick, Benno 
Kusche, Hermann Prey, Gustav Neidlinger; Wolfgang Sawallisch); La Traviata 
(Rosanna Carteri, Cesare Valletti, Leonard Warren; Pierre Monteux). Available 
in Germany is a Meistersinger (Elisabeth Griimmer, Richard Holm, Ferdinand 
Frantz, Kusche, Frick; Kempe). 

Activities during the summer by Columbia and HMV included recordings 
of Falstaff (Schwarzkopf, Barbieri, Anna Moffo, Tito Gobbi, Rolando Panerai, 
Alva; Karajan); // Trovatore (Maria Callas, Barbieri, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Panerai; Karajan); La Bohéme (Callas, Moffo., di Stefano, Panerai; Votto); 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Callas, Ratti, Gobbi, di Stefano, Gobbi; Votto); Der 
Barbier von Bagdad (Schwarzkovf, Gedda, Oscar Czerwenka; Erich Leinsdorf); 
Idon:eneo (Sena Jurinac, Lucille Udovic, Richard Lewis, Léopold Simoneau; 
John Pritchard). There was also talk of a Comte Ory under Gui. 

Decea recorded // Barbiere di Siviglia (Giulietta Simionato, Alvino 
Misciano. Ettore Bastianini, Cesare Siepi, Corena); Andrea Chénier (Tebaldi, 
Del Monaco); and there are also rumours of Arabella (Lisa della Casa, Hilde 
Giiden, George London) and Elektra (Inge Borkh). 

Philips have recorded Figaro with Jurinac, Christa Ludwig, Rita Streich, 
Ira Malaniuk, Walter Berry, Paul Schdéffler, conductor Karl B6hme; The Love 
of the Three Oranges by the Ljubljana Opera Company; Mosé in Egitto 
(Rossini) with Caterna Mancini, Mario Filippeschi, Giuseppe Taddei, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, conductor Serafin, and Linda di Chamounix with Antonietta 
Stella. There is also talk of a Louise. 

Cetra recordings are still not available in this country; but it might be of 
nterest to read about this company’s more recent releases; these include 
Un Ballo in Maschera with Maria Curtis, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giuseppe 
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Valdengo; L'Arlesiana with Pia Tassinari and Tagliavini; Don Giovanni 
with Carla Gavazzi, Curtis, Taddei, Valletti, etc.; and announced for 
release in the near future are Tosca with Gigliola Frazzoni, Tagliavini and 
Giangiacomo Guelfi; and Mefistofele with Marcella Pobbe, Disma de Cecco, 
Tagliavini and Giulio Neri. 


Book Review 
OPERA ANNUAL No. 3: edited by Harold Rosenthal (John Calder, 21s) 

The type face of the title on the front cover, and the name of the editor, 
both suggest a family relationship with this magazine; but Opera Annual is 
an independent concern, which is why I am reviewing it. 

This year the emphasis is laid on Italian opera: four of the special articles 
are devoted to aspects of the subject. Other special features of the annual in- 
clude a smaller type face, which I don’t find so easy to read as before; and there 
is a reversion to art paper for the monochrome photographs, while coloured 
Ones remain printed on matt paper—both these are advantages. Some of the 
colour prints have come out rather blurred, but Wakhevitch’s first act Otello 
set is magnificently illustrated. 

There are various special articles. Edward Downes writes about Bel Canto, 
stressing the emphasis on the singer’s art which modern composers have sacri- 
ficed to expression; here, he suggests, we have gained much aesthetically, but 
lost more in the appeal, and so the wide impact, of opera. This is an insubstan- 
tial article on the surface, but one that makes you think. Andrew Porter has 
an article on Verdi and Schiller, which usefully includes some extracts from 
Verdi's letters about Luisa Miller that have not previously been published in 
English. Charles Reid upholds Puccini, particularly // Tabarro, in the style 
that we know, which sometimes hides lack of real thoughtfulness behind a 
cloud of delightful words—as a Puccini fan, I speak from the wrong part of 
the house and hope that others may be converted. Guido Gatti supplies what 
is hardly more than a record of Italian opera composers since the first world 
war: useful, no doubt, but boring. An article on the unrealism of overa bears 
the promising signature of Giinther Rennert, who is one of the finest operatic 
producers living; but he too communicates worthwhile thought only by the 
way. 

Here the Italian section of the annual ends, apart from the record of the 
year in Italy which is contributed by our old friend Claudio Sartori. The 
remaining special chapters are furnished by Dennis Arundell, who is most 
stimulating on production for a resident company; and Herbert Graf, who is 
curiously dull about opera on television, an enthralling subject. 

The rest of the annual contains the usual valuable lists of singers, reper- 
tory, premiéres, etc., which I have only glanced through and found interesting; 
and there is a series of reports on opera during the year in various countries. 
These last will surely be of interest to people who don’t follow the news 
given each month in opeRA. Those who do so will find Christopher Raeburn 
from Vienna and Geoffrey Bennett from Moscow the most worthwhile because 
they sum up and draw conclusions from the period’s work. The others re-tell 
a tale that you and I have heard, month by month before, and most of them 
make stale reading. Foreign readers particularly will disagree with me. I would 
have preferred for my annual volume a book with more of the specialist 
articles (what about Monteverdi and Bellini and, for heaven’s sake, Rossini?), 
and less of the news summary. 

The photographs are almost all worth looking at several times (only 
a few of them have appeared in these pages already, and many fans will be 
particularly pleased to have a full page photograph of Elizabeth Fretwell as 
Violetta, 
here). The annua! has not been perfectly corrected; no are too many 
mistakes of spelling, and some of the grammar and punctuation tripped me up 
as I was reading. I did not have to buy my copy; but even so, if I had not 
been asked to review it, I don’t think I should have been able to resist it. 

W.S.M. 
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Christmas Competition—Part 1 


Readers are invited to provide answers to the following questions: 
Nos. 1-9. What characters and what operas are here depicted? (the 


names of the singers are NOT required in these nine answers; but if 
anyone can guess them, we should be most interested! ). 
Nos. 10-18. All the artists shown have sung in London during the 
last six years. Who are they, and in what roles are they here depicted? 
Please DO NOT SEND any of your answers this month. Part 2 of 
the competition, comprising an Operatic Quiz and a further hidden 
singers story will appear next month. 





























Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. A Masked Ball (November 5) 


Ballo, as this Verdi opera is populary known, was the twenty-second 
of the composer’s twenty-seven operas, so it can hardly be called ‘middle- 
Verdi’ as it is by some people. Indeed if we are to start dividing up 
Verdi's output into periods, I suppose we must classify Ballo as a tran- 
sitional work, coming at the end of the composer's late middle-period, 
and clearly foreshadowing orchestrally the later operas. Indeed there are 
two important features in this opera that mark out Ballo from all that 
preceded it: they are the newly developed feeling for the orchestra, and 
the sense of humour displayed by the composer both in Oscar’s music and 
in that which he gave to the conspirators at the end of the gallows scene. 
It is a wonderful score in which ‘every word sings; and every phrase is 
part of the melodic line that runs unbroken from beginning to end’. More 
is the pity therefore that this loud and boisterous performance, in which 
very little of that melodic line sounded unbroken, was so at variance with 
the score. 

The original intention was that this revival was to have been con- 
ducted by Rudolf Kempe; unfortunately his long illness has prevented 
him from fulfilling any engagements before Christmas and instead of a 
stylistic, elegant performance, we had a ‘blood and guts’ Verdi perform- 
ance such as one would hear in the Italian provinces. I am not blaming 
the conductor, Signor Argeo Quadri; I am stating a fact. Sgr Quadri 
obviously was sincere ; he played for effects, he ignored Verdi's markings 
and unleashed a lot of unnecessary noise, he obviously encouraged his 
singers to indulge in the Italian sob to show their emotions. And through- 
out the evening I kept asking myself how such and such a passage would 
have sounded under Kempe. The orchestra did what was asked of it 
admirably, and in the prelude and one or two other places where the 
conductor demanded some soft playing, they produced some lovely 
sounds. 

One artist stood head and shoulders above everyone else on the stage 
Graziella Sciutti, the Oscar. She had style, elegance and charm to a rare 
degree, and sang in excellent English. There was a confidence and self- 
assurance in all that she did that made her every appearance a sheer joy. 
Let us hope that she can be persuaded to take other roles at Covent 
Garden (Susanna or Olympia?). 

Amy Shuard produced plenty of big, exciting, tone as Amelia; but 
her soft singing was not as good as it had been in Butterfly, though she 
did make an attempt to modulate her voice at times. She has a worrying 
habit of attacking notes from below, and there are times when the voice 
sounds too spread. Her emotional intensity and sincerity in the part were 
never for a moment in question. I do seriously feel that she must further 
discipline herself vocally if she is to fulfil all her promise. 

The Mam-zelle Arvidson of Maria von Ilosvay displayed some rich 
deep tones, unlike her Fricka or Venus. Her English, while better than 
in Tannhduser, still left a lot to be desired; and as what she has to say 
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in the first act is the crux of the whole opera, it seemed an odd bit of 
casting. 

David Poleri, singing in a somewhat lazy manner, showed it is pos- 
sible to sing in English in an Italianate manner and at the same time to 
enunciate words with great clarity. His voice sounded somewhat tired in 
the last act, and in quality it did not blend too well with the soprano’s. 
He has an engaging personality on the stage, and made Gustavus into a 
sympathetic character. Jess Walters also sounded tired. His dark sonorous 
voice has now become even darker and heavier—more bass than ever. 
Surely what Covent Garden needs is a light, brilliant Verdi baritone? The 
two conspirators of David Kelly and Michael Langdon were excellent ; 
and David Allen in the small part of Christian sang well. 

The chorus were in good voice, but surely they can produce a more 
solid and brilliant stream of tone in the great ensemble at the end of the 
first act? And could there not be more than the mere handful of female 
voices at the beginning of that scene to give support to Mam/‘zelle 
Arvidson? 

Giinther Rennert’s production had been worked over afresh by 
Christopher West and although Covent Garden had obviously joined in 
the campaign for the abolition of capital punishment by removing the 
corpses from the gibbet, it generally remained faithful to the 1952 pro- 
duction. I felt that Amelia’s first entrance was far too prima-donnaish. 
After all Amelia would never sail into the soothsayer’s hut like Tosca 
entering the Church; she should rush in, worried and almost fall on her 
knees pleading. And I wonder why, after Mr Rennert had specially made 
Ribbing and Horn young (historically they are both younger men than 
Anckerstroem) in this production, one of them is now made to look 
almost old enough to be the other's father! H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. La Bohéme (November 6) 


This performance had far more good taste and musicianship about it 
than the previous night’s. Mr Kubelik made his Puccini impassioned with- 
out being vulgar, and in the third act achieved some ravishing playing 
from the orchestra. He seemed far more at home in this opera than last 
winter, and he was most considerate of his singers. 

There were several newcomers to the cast: Marie Collier, another of 
those fine Australian sopranos, was a forthright and vital Musetta ; she 
displayed a bright and powerful voice that should be useful in other 
Italian roles. Raymond Nilsson, her compatriot, is a sincere and 
musicianly singer. His Rodolfo is not really of Covent Garden stature 
though ; his best work was in the third act. David Allen had a difficult 
task in following Geraint Evans as Schaunard and had not yet suc- 
ceeded in creating a positive character ; he sang nicely enough, though. 

Elsie Morison’s superb Mimi, touchingly sung and acted, was the 
great feature of the evening. The audience should have risen to her in no 
uncertain manner, but they were inclined to be sticky, and because of 
outside circumstances I suppose that was hardly surprising. Jess Walters, 
Forbes Robinson and Rhydderch Davies repeated their familiar imper- 
sonations as Marcello, Colline, and Benoit and Alcindoro. H.D.R. 
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Covent Garden. The Magic Flute (November 10) 

The third production of the new season was last January's Magic 
Flute with a difference, an important difference ; for the cast had been 
considerably altered and nearly in every case for the better. The net 
result was that vocally this was as good a Flute as one could probably 
hear anywhere in a repertory performance. Visually it is of course quite 
another matter. 

“ Joan Sutherland, for whom the music of Pamina holds not the 
slightest difficulty, enchanted the ear with her pure silvery tone and lovely 
top notes; she only needs to cultivate a ravishing piano tone to become 
a first rate interpreter of this role. She looked and moved on the stage 
with a far greater assurance than in the past. Peter Pears’s Tamino has 
been heard at Covent Garden before, but not in this new production. He 
was in excellent voice, singing with great style and displaying a complete 
command of legato. He looked every inch a prince. Frederick Dalberg 
brings rather too sardonic a note to Sarastro, and ‘O Isis and Osiris” 
betrayed some vocal deficiencies, but the second aria was beautifully and 
touchingly sung. Marie Collier was a striking First Lady, but it is 
obviously more difficult to sing Mozart than Puccini. Joan Carlyle 
replaced the announced Marion Studholme as Papagena. She could not 
efface memories of either Adéle Leigh or the artist she replaced; Ray- 
mond Nilsson made a sympathetic Priest and Dermot Troy a sprightly 
Monostatos. 

Of the old hands, Mimi Engela Coertse did wonders with the vocal 
fireworks prescribed for the Queen of the Night—an excellent artist ; 
Geraint Evans was in terrific form as Papageno and could do exactly 
what he wanted with the audience ; Forbes Robinson's voice exhibited a 
newly-found sonority as the Speaker, but his dialogue sounded stilted. 

Rafael Kubelik still adopts some queer tempi, which sometimes made 
the singers uncomfortable; the playing was generally of a very high 
quality, however, and the choral singing was better than for some time. 

We had a new serpent, still not frightening enough, real ‘gates of 
horror’ for the fire and water trials; the former was now realized quite 
effectively, not so the latter. There was also more light in some of the 
scenes. But there was still a self-playing flute, and still, one felt, a wrong 
conception of the purpose of this opera. But if those who share my views 
just shut their eyes and listen, they will enjoy this season's revival very 
much. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. 


Don Pasquale (October 30) and Tosca (November 2) were the only 
two performances with important cast changes in the period under review. 

Granted that it is impossible to make Don Pasquale sound idiomatic 
in any language but the original Italian, the revival at Sadler's Wells has 
much to commend it; fluency. high spirits, and an agreeable standard of 
vocal proficiency. Bel canto refinements a la Schipa or Toti dal Monte 
were not vouchsafed, but the quartet June Bronhill, Gwent Lewis, Denis 
Dowling (a mischievous Malatesta) and Howell Glynne gave a capable 
and spirited account of the famous music. Leo Quayle, the conductor. 
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kept the music flowing. Osbert Lancaster's setting remains delightful to 
look at. Some otiose details in the production need pruning. No prima 
donna should permit a servant, a persona muta and not in the score at 
that, to upstage her during her big solo. P. H.-W. 


There was only one newcomer to the Tosca cast, Robert Thomas, 
whose Cavaradossi was a competent, well-considered interpretation. 
Vocally he was not always in full command; firm and accurate though 
his tone was, an inhibiting stiffness of delivery seemed to hold him in 
check at the moments when one most yearned for a full-throated flow. 
His ‘E lucevan le stelle’ was well received, though it lacked the dreaming, 
almost unworldly quality the music needs. 

Victoria Elliott’s Tosca is probably her best role. She has much of 
the necessary dominating temperament and she can unleash all her power 
without it seeming out of place. And on this occasion, the shrillness that 
sometimes upsets her was noticeably absent. She managed a touching 
‘Vissi d’arte’ lying on the floor propped up on one elbow 4a /a Jeritza in 
front of Scarpia’s elegant well-upholstered sofa. 

Frederick Sharp lacks the sheer physical stature for Scarpia, for 
which one cannot, of course, reproach him. His performance was 
thoroughly competent, and his death agony dust-biting horribly plausible : 
but one missed the deliberate, calculating choice of evil, the relish of his 
own corruption, that makes, say, Gobbi's Scarpia so fine. 

Alexander Gibson handled the score excellently. J.W. 





Amateur and School Performances 


Opera School. The Marriage of Figaro (November 7) 


If a performance of Figaro is poor, there is no incentive to do more 
than simply deplore the fact. But if it is at all good the desire is to go 
on for pages recording and discussing points, because there are so many 
effective and significant ways of singing the immortal phrases, and so 
many ways of pointing this or that dramatic moment. 

This performance, one of two given in the Scala Theatre by students 
of the Opera School, was in fact most enjoyable. It was a whole; Joan 
Cross’s production was sensible, sometimes inventive, rarely a martyr to 
the limitations of the small stage (Ralph Koltai’s scenery needed more 
doors in the second and fourth acts, and a screen for Susanna in the 
second, but its impressionist idiom made a virtue of what was probably 
necessity), and the great sextet of the third act, which was Mozart's 
favourite piece of music, was sung and acted more delightfully than I 
ever remember. 

The orchestra sounded string-heavy. no doubt on account of the pit 
accommodation, but every principal singer could be heard, and almost 
every word was clear. Raymond Leppard set very fast tempi which 
produced uncomfortable but not un-Mozartian results; his harpsichord 
recitatives were altogether capital. 

The standard of the cast was extremely high. Only two members 
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seemed entirely at ease in their parts on the stage: Margaret Lensky, a 
most endearing Cherubino who of course has to behave awkwardly ; and 
Johanna Peters, the Marcellina, who fussed and gushed with a natural 
sense of comedy, reminding me irresistibly of Auntie in the old ‘Pip, 
Squeak and Wilfred’ strip cartoon. But Ronald Maconaghie, a somewhat 
too debonair, unmercurial Figaro, has a nice legato style at the centre of 
a small baritone compass; Rhianon James sang and acted fluently and 
musically as a rather sophisticated Susanna (a welcome change, all the 
same, from the arch skivvies who pass for Susannas); Barbara Morris's 
potentially lovely voice is not yet comfortably produced, but she brought 
off the cabaletta of ‘Dove sono’ astonishingly well ; the fourth member of 
the principal quartet, Almaviva himself, was played, at first tentatively, 
later with more pronounced assurance, by Ian Paterson, whose handsome 
looks captivated the ladies at my side and whose singing is already warm 
and musical. 

Ten years from now it will be interesting to turn back and see what 
has become of these students; so, for the record, the others were Eric 
Garrett (Bartolo, a useful character bass with a gurgling laugh), John 
Stoddart (Basilio and Curzio—why a Basilio with a black face I could 
not understand, but the singer has a sense of humour), John Noble (an 
effective Antonio), and Susan Challis (a Barbarina with a charming 
voice). W.S.M. 





Readers’ Letters 


‘Die Meistersinger’ at Bayreuth 

I have recently read two criticisms of this year’s performance of Die 
Meistersinger at Bayreuth. 

In the October number of opeRA H.D.R. writes: 

‘If the Opera had been a first rate one musically, perhaps one would not 
have minded those liberties (this refers to liberties with the production) quite 
so much: but André Cluytens made the orchestra produce such un-Wagnerian 
like sounds, and his reading lacking poetry, and possessing neither sweep nor 
line, was such that for minute: on end one wondered whether this were 
Die Meistersinger.’ 

Everett Helm in Musical America of September writes: 

‘From the sheer musical standpoint the performance of Die Meistersinger 
was very close to perfection. It was a stroke of genius to engage André 
Cluytens as conductor. He possesses the musicianship and the technical equip- 
ment of a first rate conductor and being a Frenchman he brought a certain 
lightness of touch that made it sparkle.’ 

After reading the above criticisms how is one to know who is right? I 
have always felt that OPERA devotes too much of its space to criticism. Much 
of it written in quite a dull manner. These extracts cannot help but make me 
feel that it is not worth while reading what the critics think. 

I would be interested to know what the readers think. 

F. James Tucker, Basingstoke, Hants. 


British Artists on records 

Some time age Mr Antony Hopkins wrote an impressive article for The 
Observer entitled ‘The Flowering of British Opera’ in which he traced the 
great revival in opera composition which has taken place in this country 
during recent years. This revival brings the greatest satisfaction to all lovers 
of opera and is something for which the English Opera Group and Sadler's 
Wells can take no smail share of the credit. There has also been a welcome 
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decline in prejudice about opera (native or foreign) sung in the English 
language. 

But there is still one aspect of opera in this country which gives little 
cause for present satisfaction or future hope, and that is the position of 
British opera singers. The names of many Italian and American artists are 
familiar to us all and we can hear their voices in many recordings, while the 
names of fine British singers are almost unknown outside a limited musical 
circle. 

The responsibility for this is ours. Read Miss Victoria Sladen’s auto- 
biograp’:y and you will ask yourself why it is that our singers ever undertake 
such an appalling struggle. But in spite of all handicaps we have singers in 
this country as satisfying as any in the world. And this brings me to my main 
point. Today, with the advent of the long-playing record, there is a very wide 
interest in all kinds of recorded music. So far, however, very little recognition 
of the ‘flowering of British opera’ has been noticeable in recordings. Pre- 
sumably there is the argument that it is not a commercial proposition: ghastly 
thought! But I doubt whether it is strictly true. Are there not many who 
would weicome records by British opera singers in our native tongue? There 
could be some kind of backing, such as at present exists in the case of the 
Delius Trust, to make the issue of records by one of the companies a 
practical proposition. 

I do not advocate complete recordings at this stage, but complete scenes. 
Medium play records give 15 minutes playing time. Why not one side with a 
scene from a British opera and something from the standard repertory on the 
other. Is it not possible to approach a recording company? I am confident 
that it would bring enjoyment of opera to an ever-increasing number of people 
and would at the same time enhance and hearten our British singers. 

Arthur E. Nokes, Harrow 


[As will be seen from this month’s Record Reviews, it would seem that at 
least a start has been made, if not quite in the direction that our correspondent 
suggests.—Ed.] 
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(Programmes subject to alteration) 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


gramme. Conductor Sir Thomas Beecham. 
BBC BROADCASTS FOR DECEMBER 
Mazeppa on gramophone records (Bolshoi Theatre). 


Enford Street, W.1. 4s. 6d 
Marlborough Street, W.1., 
English singing version, E.M.! 


27 Carmen from Covent Garden. French/English libretto, Decca, 
30 Die Frau ohne Schatten. Recording. 


December 6 Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Jennifer Vyvyan, Walter Midgley. 


La Bohéme from Covent Garden. Italian/English libretto, Decca, 
:. 10 Wat Tyler (Alan Bush). Two studio performances. Libretto, 


s. 6d. 
26 Falstaff. Italian recording. Libretto, —o 271 Regent Street, 


Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS ITALIAN OP. CO. 
December 
1 (m) Ballet ad Barber of Seville 
1 (e) Otello Fidelio Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
December (Davis, Croydon) 
3 Figaro Opera Concert Barber of Seville 
4 Otello Don Pasquale Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
5 Ballet Rigoletto 
6 (m) — Barber of Seville 
6 (e) Boheme Figaro Tosca 
7 Otello Fidelio Butterfly 
8 (m) Ballet — Bohéme 
8 (e) Ballet Martha Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
December (Hippodrome, Bright’n) 
10 Jenufa (1) a Barber of Seville 
1 Otello Figaro Tosca 
12 (m) Barber of Seville 
12 (e) Ballet Martha Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
13 Jenufa Fidelio Bohéme 
14 Flute Bartered Bride Butterfly 
15 (m) ae Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
15 (e) Jenufa Rigoletto Tosca 
December (Gaumont, Cardiff) 
17 Carmen (1) eee Barber of Seville 
. Flute Rigoletto Tosca 
19 (m) — onus 
19 (e) Carmen Hansel and Gretel (1) Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
20 (m) —= — a of Seville 
20 (e) Ballet Bartered Bride 
21 Ballet Figaro Stedeme Butte 
22 (m) Ballet — Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
22 (e) Ballet Hansel and Grete! Tosca 
December (Gaumont, Cardiff) 
24 Closed Closed Bohéme 
25 Closed Closed Closed 
26 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel Barber of Seville 
26 (e) Ballet Bartered Bride — y 
27 (m) — 
27 (e) Carmen Figaro |. Pagliacci 
28 Flute Martha Barber of Seville 
29 (m) —_ Hansel and Gretel Bohéme 
29 (e) —— Cavalleria; Pagliacci Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
(End of tour) 
December 
31 Carmen — 
anu. 
‘ sad Ballet Bohéme 
2 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
3 Ballet Martha 
4 Jenufa Fidelio 
5 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel « 
5 (e) Carmen Bartered Bride 
CARL ROSA OPERA. Theatre Royal, Hanley, November 26-December 1. (26) Cavalleria: 


Pagliacci; (27) Don Giovanni; (28) Bohéme; (29) Tannhauser; (30) Manon 
Lescaut; December 1 (m) Carmen; (e) Barber of Seville. End 


of autumn tour. 


Wagnerian pro- 


. od 


Joseph Williams, 29 


16 Der fliegende Hollander. Bayreuth recording. German/English libretto, Schott, 48 Great 
W.1., 2s. 6d., or with ” 
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L.P. RECORDS 
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condition 
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